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FOREWORD 



The value of a liberal education seems to have become 
the subject of increasing investigation and debate. Inquiries 
have extended well beyond philosophic goals and specific pro- 
grams to a consideration of the nature of the institutional 
setting itself. From such investigation it is apparent that 
the structure, the process by which academic decisions are 
reached, and even the perceptions held by various constituencies 

faculty, students, administration — are imperfectly under- 
stood* Obviously the conditions will vary from college to 
college, depending on such things as size, tradition, source 
of funding, and patterns of governance, 'to name only a few. 
The following study explores some of these variables as they 
affect two contrasting institutions. 

The long and distinguished career of Louis Beneaet, the 
principal investigator in this study, has given him an almost 
unique background for work in this area. His service of over 
27 years in the presidencies of institutions of widely differing 
characteristics ~ Allegheny College, Colorado College, the 
Claremont Graduate Center, and the State University of New York 
at Albany — provides unique insights into the nature of two 
widely disparate institutions which may nevertheless be viewed 
as prototypical. 

The paper allows the reader to do two things* First it 
permits him to compare his own institution with one of more or 
less similar characteristics* Second, it suggests a methodology 
for independent inquiry. In his approach the author consciously 
avoids generalization. Instead, he presents specifics designed 
to stimulate thought and focus attention on conditions which 
may well exist at the reader's own campus. 

The study was financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
AAC, as the >ational association for liberal lear^ning, is pleased 
to have a role in its publication and distribution, with the hope 
that it will lead to further inquiries in this area, 

Frederic W, Ness, President 
Association of American Colleges 
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PREFACE 



The study of College Organization and Student Impact grew 
out of five years of administrative traiana between 1967 and 1972. Both 
before and after those years other traumatic events happened g and the 
pseudo-calTn on campus since 1972 carried its special ambivalent niessage. 
But the turbulence at the end of the 60 shook most of us into a confused 
awareness of hiaman dynamics among contemporary college students • Belatedly 
one could become suspicious even of our labels on the so-called silent 
generation back in the 1950 ^a* 

The 1967 - 72 period let loose at the colleges perhaps five types 
of student unrest which joined in giving Impetus to the cyclonic motion* 
(l) anti-U. S* foreign policy; (2) demands for ethnic minorities programs 
and Third World recognition | (3) pressures for environmental ^ urban and 
other "relevant learning; (4) reaction to faculty research build-up at 
the expense of undergraduate teaching i (5) pressures for freedom of lifestyle 
and a voice in campus governance. 

Those who struggled as college administrators through those years 
found it attractive to join the public wisdom in the 1970 's that students 
had come to their senses after the Kent State and Jackson State tragedies 
and gone back to the realities of disciplined study (post" Viet Nam job 
Insecurity is given its share of credit for sobering influence). Yet nagging 
questions remain* Can social movement a of such force suddenly appear and 
as suddenly die? Was it really a moonstruck period 5 a spell of what Calif or^- 
nlans when the Santana blows coll aarthquake weather? Or did we briefly see 
the sn. pping of dislocations that had been building up and are liable to 
break out again? Now that things are relatively calm 5 what can we learn of 
how students feel about the college organi2ation as an agent and syn^ol in 
their lives? 

Such questions leave no illusions that a small field surv^ey could do 
more than open up a few issues of contemporary s t uden t^ fa eulty=» administration 
relations as an area for social research* It has been my belief during years 
in administration that empirical evidence of imderlylng campus dynamics is a 
neglected field. Whereas other kinds of organizations Industries , hospitals, 
prisons 5 school systems 5 welfare agencies ^ city and county governments — have 
examined their inner working relationships through myriad studies by eHperts 5 
higher education has done this very little. What has been done reflects a 
series of fragmented approaches concerned with either students, faculty, or 
administration seriatim . The study reported on these pages is offered as a 
modest effort toward encouraging others to go further* In our present time 
of trial for the survival of a rather remarkable dual system of higher edu- 
cation, it seems wise to learn more fully what our colleges represent to 
those whom they undertake to serve * 
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Exploration into the impact of the college organization on 
students presented at the outset the prospect of a chartless pre--Columbian 
sea. Because of that fact early consultation was sought with a leading 
researcher of intervention studies in organization theory and three hardy 
perennials of campus analysis* I am grateful for having conferred with each 
one on his home ground: Chris Ar^ris^" Harvard; Alexander Astin and Robert 
Pace 5 UCLA; and Howard R. Bowen, Claremont Graduate School, In the latter 
stages of arrival at findings ^ three college educators met with the investi- 
gative staff for a days continuing thereafter as consultants for the report: 
John D. Maguire, President ^ BUM College at Old Westbwyi Robert A. Rosenbaumj 
Professor of Mathematics and former Chancellors Wesleyan University | and 
Frank Smallwood, Vice President and Dean of Student Affairs and Professor of 
Political Sciences Dartmouth Collage* To Mr* Smallwood we are Indebted for 
the commentary which appears as Chapter VI of this report * 

The campus visits were expedited by their respective presidents who 
I trust remain my friends as they have been over the past. Through their 
nominations campus liaison was ably carried out by Professor Julia McGrew 
and Professor C- R, Seshu as well as by the Assistant to each presidents 
Dr. Gregory Fahlund and Mrs* Gail Gallerle, On the author *s own campus 
advice and critique were supplied by his senior colleagues Professor Joseph 
KatZs one of the country's most experienced campus researchers* Conversations 
on college dynamics and organization theory respectively were held at the 
outset with Professors Kenneth Feldman and Charles Perrow* 

A small tireless staff consisting of Alan M. Leikens a doctoral 
candidate in Economics 5 and Pamela T, Kydes 5 secretai^ and editorial 
assistants served in a great many capacities in order to mount the study 
in broader dimensions than had been earlier planned* 

The study was made possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation 
following the review and counsel of Peter de Janosis Director of Education 
and Research* 



Louis T^ Benezet 

BWY at Stony Brook 
September 1976 
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College Organization and Student Impact 
Introduction: The Outcomes of Liberal Education 



What are the outcomes of the ^erican liberal arts college in terms 
of long-range human development? i 

For more than two centuries the small liberal arts campus has been 
the model of undergraduate education in the United States. To a surprising 
extent it is still true^ although those colleges by now comprise at most 
15% of the total national enrollment. The liberal arts college ^ with its 
historic roots in denominational and private supports exists today in no 
small part because of an enduring faith that it imparts a special value to the 
educational experience* Even though large universities by definition follow 
a different pattern of organizations their graduate departments think well of 
the strongest liberal arts colleges, accepting their graduates into doctoral pro- 
grams and striving to place new Ph*D, *s on the liberal arts college faculties. Yet 
the relatively high cost, low efficiency in literal economic terms ^ and limited 
curricula of such colleges in contrast to larger multi-purpose institutions^ 
underscore the question whether their human outcomes are really so distinctive as 
to justi^ their difficult survival in the present day. 

Impact studies of students in college have a history of 40 years of 
research reported in over 1500 published studies. These Include dozens of 
attempts to measure the influences of full-time residence, small classes and 
high faculty ratio, humanistic emphasis, familial spirit, academic atmosphere, 
alumni loyalty, church tradition and other elements of the typical small liberal 
arts campus (Feldman and Newcomb, 1969),' There is still no solid body of findings 
that the model as a whole produces an impact making for especially favorable 
outcomes in a lasting way. Presumptions of superiority in the liberal arts 
colleges of top^estige might best be filtered through data which show what 
advantages in academic performance their ability to attract highly advantaged 
students has given them through the years. 

College impact studies first came to broad public attention in Philip 
Jacob's book. Changing Values in College (1957) in which the author arrived at 
predominantly negative conciuslons on the lasting impact of college. He 
did allude to a small nun^er of campuses ^ typically residential, academically 
strong' and unified in mission, that showed evidence of having made lasting impacts 
on their graduates. The common criteria to this day however have not been 
determined in ways that might, for example, persuade states to use the small 
coUegial model in planning systems of public colleges ^ as some of the new 
universities in Britain did after World War II (The University of California, 
Santa Cruz, is still an isolated example in the United States). The trend 
instead is toward campuses offering multi-purpose progrms which intermingle 
liberal arts and sciences with vocationally oriented courses and which may in 
addition superimpose thousands of part*-time commuters. 
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More and more the delivery of higher education is seen in quantitative 
terms. Perhaps that is because the putative extra quality of individualisied 
education is still regarded by the voting public as a Tiffany item to be 
reserved for the wealthy, eKcept when the public's own children may be involved. 

Two lines of Inquiry stimulated the study of college organization and 
student impact* One was the author's experienGe over more than two decades of 
college administration, climaxed by the years 1967 - 1975, Those latter years 
witnessed a dramatic change in campus climate , reflected most vividly in 
student activism against the organization of the colleges an activism joined 
to a varying extent by some members of the faculty. The campus ethos seemed 
to change abruptly; or perhaps what happened was that we became suddenly aware 
that the ethos was not what it had been presumed to be. It was no longer 
possible to give convocation speeches about a comiunity of learners. On campus 
the administrator was too busy confronting anti-establishment clamors and individual 
demands. The question arose ^ if colleges are to continue with such division 
among students, faculty and administrators 5 what can be honestly said about 
those values so long claimed for students as inherent in the residential 
liberal arts experience? Is organization seen as ipso facto bad? 

The other line of inquiry has been prompted by social scientists 
writing about the, impacts of the academic university and of its nucleus, the 
liberal arts college ^ upon the intellectual character of students. 

In the study of organizations, institutions of higher education have 
tarried behind in the attention paid to various forms of societies ^ such as 
industries, hospitals ^ public school systems and prisons. College attoinistratlon 
studies have a long bibliography; such references however deal more often 
with the bones and muscle of organization than with its vital functions. Most 
writings on college organization orient themselves toward problems of administra- 
tive leadership 5 especially under its current constraints (e*g* , Cohen and March, 
Leadership and Ambiguity ^ 1974). Gross and Grambsch (1974) approached university 
organization through" analysis of the purposes held to be most important by its 
constituents. They also compared perceptions of power levels among the 
different university segments in carrying out the purposes i 

Since the late 1960 ^s with their student revolts and the onset of faculty 
unionization, college and university governance had become a popular study 
topic. Unlike former administration textbooks concerned with line and staff 
function, the newer studies appraise different interest and power groups contending 
for campus position. The politics of pluralism is more often a governance subject 
than the comfortable older approaches of collegiality and the hierarchies of 
decision-making (Baldridge, 1971; Epstein, 1974; Perkins , 1974)* 

Still another type of higher education study is the campus biography 
which depicts an institution in three dimensions, usually following a series of 
on-site interviews and meetings. Often some particular organizational problem 
may be illustrated for comparison with other colleges. The narrative may vary 
In depth from perceptive news reporting (Boroff , CMpus U.S.A* ^ 1961) to the more 
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searching analyses df Riesman (Riesnian and Gusfields Acadeniic Value and 
Mass Education , 1970^ Riesman and Stadtman, AcadeTnic Trans forniati on ^ 1973) 
or Bwton Clark (The Distinctive College, 1970). Such writers have added to 
our understanding of~colleges as organizations coping with contemporary 
problems and prospects. Usually they do not attempt to look deep into insti-" 
tutional anatomy or to measure educational outcomes. 

Inquiries into the impact of college on students have entered almost 
every element of the student's experience. How they combine to influence 
intellectual character as a whole is hard to detennlne because of the time 
factor involved in following out the prediction of changes brought through 
education. The most common approach to long-range impact study has been through 
alumni-questionnaire surveys dating at least to C, R* Pace's They Went to College 
(1941) or Tunis' Was College ^Worthwhile? (1936)* A more recent example is 
Spaeth and Greeley 's Recent Alumni "and Higher Education (1975), 

To examine what collective impact the college exerts on the contemporaiy 
student has been called an unreasearchable question because of the difficulties 
in separating one factor from another. Arthur Chlckering (1969) identified 
seven dimensions of development during the college years: Competence ^ Emotions ^ 
Autonomy 5 Identity^ Interpersonal Relationships ^ Purpose and Identity. How 
can such abstractions be isolated, let alone more closely examined? Graham 
Little (1970) interviewed 120 students at the University of Melbourne in 
perhaps the closest approach to an overall appraisal of institutional impact. 
He found that students were centered upon personal and career development but 
that they looked on the university as rather passively providing a place for 
their exploration. He did not identify a collective university impact | in fact 
he reported student expressions that the university organization might do well 
to supply a more active leadership toward helping students develop social 
philosophies. Other researchers of whom Alexander Astln is currently the 
most prolific continue to Isolate different environmental influences and 
to perform a useful fimction in ventila'dng traditional claims of superior 
academic influence ^ such as through comparing student performances on campuses 
of contrasting prestige levels and finding no large effects of college "uplift*^ 

Some sociologists have undertaken to study the college and university 
impact in terms of basic institutions of society. The most pervasive sociological 
force of American higher education they iftenti^ as the large prestige university. 
Its influence is seen as extended to the selective undergraduate liberal arts 
college whose faculty have in large part been trained in their graduate disciplines 
at A.A.U, - member universities* 

Parsons and Piatt ( The American University , 1973) see undergraduate 
education In the university as a socialiEation" of the individual within the 
rubrics of what they term cognitive rationality* That rationality they 
identic as a crowning achievement of the educational revolution in the Western 
world. Under the university Influence undergraduate education Is seen as part 
of a fiduciary system holding in trust the intellectual values of cognitive 
rationality which in turn; direct the applications of intelligence. 
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Parsons and Piatt acknowledge that their model, the elite university, 
is by definition not typical of all higher education; its effects , howevers are 
presented as having bean nationally pervasive * To other scholars there appears 
less reason to believe that the contemporary undergraduate eKperience has such 
an embracing Intellectual effect. Writing in the same volume (Chapter 9) 
Neil Smelser reflects upon his experience with the huge multi-purpose, three-level 
California higher education system. He proposes that for many if not most under- 
graduates the educative process in the U. S. becomes more like a business transaotionp 
a servicing rather than a socializing relationship. To posit a lasting impress 
of cognitive rationality upon all or even most of our college--eduGated citizeniy 
requires a stronger vision of the influence of Harvard and a few other univer-- 
sities than most college analysts could claim. Even in the content of the 
broadly theoretical nature of Parsons and Platts ' social constructs ^ their 
model of undergraduate socialization into academic value systems appears too 
parochial to provide a base for campus research into what contemporary U* S* 
students feel, say and do under the impact of the college experience, 

Handlin and Handlin (1970) describe three hundred years of college 
socializing forces of vaiying strength and duration upon American youth* Their 
appraisal of forces during the period of the past forty years ^ "economic growth, 
wars and science", led them to conclude ^ "Its primary demand upon the individual 
was the ability to work in large groups**. it provides the immediate background 
for the problems which trouble the college today (page 4), " 

For the present study the two lines of inquiry 5 one personal and the 
other bibliographies merged into a project to inquire directly into student 
perceptions of the collegiate organization. The assimiptions made were 5 first, 
that since it is impossible to forecast the persistence of college impact over 
time the best procedure would be to ask students what they presently believe 
to be the college's impact on themi second ^ that since claims of higher education -s 
Socializing effect (sociologically not politically speaking) relate to the 
college's total impact ^ the prime source of that impact ought to be looked for at 
the heart of the organization. If that assumption did not hold true 5 the organic- 
tion would have to be considered at odds with itself and its impact thereby" 
dissipated (our campus findings indicate that such a condition may indeed occur). 

Where is the heart of the college organization ? As this re^ rt will 
Indicate 5 many professors hold that the nature of a college is determined by the 
quality of its faculty, no more no less. Administration is considered ancillary 
to education* As Parsons and Piatt states it "consists of suborganlzations and 
the people who staff them^ it mainly perfoCTns functions other than the core academic 
functions of processing knowledge through learning and teaching" (page 135)* The 
place of the faculty in college impact is underscored by Trow in Teachers and 
Students! Aspects of American Higher Education (1975), although he allows room 
for~student peer influe~nce~and for that baffling construct, overall college 
experience * ^ 

it— — ~ - — " - -- " — 

A quotation from an earlier study (Clark and Trow, 1966) gives a 
somewhat different viewi "•,,The organization of the college as a 
community has profound effects on student life in ways that have been 
given too little consideration by administrators and too little study 
by scholars." 
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Whether or not the administration of the college should be 
relegated to the base arts of husbandry as Aristotle's Politics I might 
have it or whether in fact it holds the keys to the overall college 
experience is a perennial and to some observers a useless debate. Is 
it in fact meaningless? In the elemental sense decisions are being made at 
the center whicU determine the future course of teaching and learning 
according to academic programs that will or will not be funded* Having 
dismissed administration as handmaiden to the scholars. Parsons and Piatt 
were brought to observe, ''On the other hand the administration has greater 
power (as opposed to prestige) in the making and implementation of binding 
decisions'' (page 136) < Higher education^ like other objectives of public 
policy 5 has come under the discipline of the bottom line* Yet if the power 
of decision does not support the university's fiduciaiy system of values ^ 
the university will fail* Should we then exclude administration from a 
voting membership in the academic society? 

To transmit the administrative power of program funding into an 
affirmative force in education was not in earlier times thought unreasonable, 
Dur&tiDle presidents of well-regarded colleges have practiced the art of sub-- 
merging their own powers of decision beneath a broad current of campus 
discourse on educational planning 5 surfacing the power only when a plan 
required testing in the light of feasibility or timing* Often they must lead 
the fight to preserve a program against outside apathy and opposition. More 
basic in personal terms is a sense one soon gets on almost any residential 
campus small or large of whether or not it reflects an organization that 
cares* Nothing seems closer to that risky and tyrannical word 3 morale. Even 
the crustiest professor who regards administrators after the sulfurous manner 
of a Thorsteln Veblen will speak to the importance of an organization that 
shows regard for human beings on campus, perhaps if only in the classic matter 
of parking. 

For these and a chain of attendant reasons we determined that the 
search for organization impact should be directed at the administrative 
center of the institution. The college organization for many students 
becomes the first conscious exposure to what sociologists call a collectivity. 
Whether it is well or poorly administered ^ autocratic or democratic ^ rtable 
or vacillating may bear little importance for effective faculty teaching 
which most people believe determines the impact of education* But as the most 
unstudied entity among environmental influences the central organization 
appealed to the present investigator on two counts* First 5 it is the sumnit 
of decision on the purposes of the college even though some administrators 
may dodge decisions; therefore it must reflect the college's priorities of 
educational values. Second ^ potentially at least it is a working model of 
an organization coiramitted to human growth* It seemed timely therefore to 
ask how the constituents of the campus 5 in particular the students ^ see the 
college organization as a factor in the quality of their education. 



College Qrganlzatldn and Student Impaot 



An Exploratory Study into Perceptions of Organization 
in the Residential Undergraduate College. 

1. Pwpoaa and Approach 



The study of College Organization and Student Impact was begun in 
mid'-August 5 1975 under a private foundation grant. The grant niade possible 
a secretary and a graduate assistant plus consultants ad Interim and two 
faculty liaison persons. The principal investigator's sala^ was carried by 
his regular University appolntinent. 

The purpose of the COS I project was to study the impact of the 
organization of a college on the residential student in terms of his or her 
perceptions of the college eicperience. College organization is here used to 
refer to a social system of persons brought together to attain certain goals 
(Parsons 5 I960; Etzionis 1964) i in this casej the goals of undergraduate 
education. To focus response to "organization" we directed attention pri- 
marily at the administrative core of the college while recognising that the v 
administration is not all of the organization and indeed may even be characterized 
by faculty as being the least essential part of it,^ The teaching faculty were 
not addressed In the study as constituting the organization proper even though 5 
as numerous responses subsequently reminded us 5 . many faeulty consider them- 
selves to be the basic organization of the college* Furthermore they are often 
looked on as such 5 although not necessarily in the same light as they regard 
themselves 5 by students, parents and outside public. 

The study was originally conceived out of perennial questions ^out 
personal outcomes of student learning such as can be separated from the 
academic fulfillment of degrees or from career preparation. Outcomes 5 
however J Involve such long time-frames and so many variables that it was at 
once evident we could not measure an organization's Impact on educational 
outcomes any more certainly than other factors in the college environment 
hive been measured for their enduring contribution to what an Individual becomes 
in later life* The approach that seemed most consistent with the purpose of the 
study was directly to ask students 3 faculty and administrators for their 
spontaneous answers on the matters we were inquiring about* Most pertinent to 
the questions were the perceptions expressed by students of what the organization 
of the college means to them as a part of their overall campus experience. Con- 
trolled questionnaires with lengthy checklists were passed by In favor of 
unstructured face-to- face conversations to be recorded 5 transcribed^ coded and 
closely analyzed* A short-answer p open=ended questionnaire of one page was 
used also to broaden returns on one point of interest* 

Three key questions formed the theme and the development of the inquiry. 

One of our consultants, a behavioral scientists proposed that we 
distinguish "big '0' and little 'o* " in the organization. 
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In vaiylng forms according to the kind of interview involved ^ they were posed 
essentially to the interviewees as follows i 

A. What do you see to be the principal pu^oses of this 
Gollega and how does the college appear to be carrying 
thein-but? 

B, How do^students in the college perceive it as an organisation? 
C* Does college organization have Impact on students? 

During the year's study 5 interviews on other campuses plus contemporary 
readings were undertaken in order to detennine what relation the study might 
bear to current questions about college organisation and governance, A 
few of these questions are discussed in the concluding section of the report* 

Intervention research ^ seen in the sense of directly inquiring 
into campus operations in a manner subject to peremptoj^ challenge 3 has its 
hazards. This is particularly true when the observer has invited himself to 
study the organisation rather than having been invited to do so,* On the other 
handj higher education, as surveys by Ladd and Llpset ( The Divided Academy ^ 1975)^ 
have reminded us, is a highly self-critical profession. What use might eventually 
be made of the findings of our study remains to be seen and may develop out of 
the report which follows. The investigator's own interestSs fomed by a good 
many years in campus administration ^ prob^ dictated the kind of inquiry whose 
returns might bring out some items for self-reappraisal by the organization 
and its constituencies. The topic of the study ^ college organization and 
student impact, would appear appllc^le enough so that any compelling findings 
could be as useful on a large campus as a small 5 or at a university as well as 
at a, college* 



The distinctions as was discussed at the outset with Ar^ris , creates 
a different set of intervention dynamics from those in a situation where 
one part of the organisation p typically the executive of a company or his 
personnel director, has engaged the services of the Investigator. At one^ 
of our colleges we never quite lost a feeling from faculty members amounting 
to a politep "It's interesting to talk with you^ tell me againp just why 
are you here?" 
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II. Procedures for the Field Studies 



Two residential colleges were selected^ predominantly undergraduate 
and liberal artSi Both are located in non-'metropolitan settings ^ not far 
apart 5 one is privately endowed and controlled while the other is a imit in 
a state university system* The project was initially discussed with each 
president who then arranged for a faculty liaison person as well as the 
continuing help of his Assistant. Visits to each campus by the investigator 
and his assistant were carried out semi-monthly between mid-Septeirier and late 
February; one campus received two visits in May because of missed earlier 
apopoitments . Campuses will be referred to as College S and College W 
(not their true initials). 

During this period interviews were carried out with the following s 
senior administrator groups (6 persons at College Si 10 at College W)| two 
faculty groups of eight each (College S), faculty group of eighteen (College W); 
two student groups (ranging from 3 to 1|) at each college i individual faculty 
interviews at College S (6) and College W (14) | individual student interviewSj 
College S (28) and College W (22) | individual president interviews ^ College S 
and College W| individual interviews with academic dean or academic vice 
presidents administrative vice president and student affairs vice president ^ 
College S and College W. 

To obtain a broader sample of student perception of college organization ^ 
one=page questionnaires were circulated in various classes and as follow-up to 
the individual interviews. Answers were solicited as open-ended^ two- or 
three-word items* 

From documents and campus interviews data on each college were gathered 
throughout the year on institutional histoiyj administrative structure and 
f miction including governing boards student demography and student and faculty 
governance. 

Answers by groups and individuals to the questions posed by the 
interviewers were analysed from the transcripts of the recordings • They 
were tabulated according to commonness of answer and from these a pattern 
of answers was obtained to three key questions of the study (see Chapter V). 
Folldwing the spirit of a conteKtual study ^ quotations consistent with the 
trends of response were culled from the range of interview transcrlptas both 
group and individual, and were then arranged according to faculty i student or 
administrative response to each major question* These quotations , nearly WO 
of which were taken j are presented as part of the evidence from which inter- 
pretations were arrived at concerning perceptions of the organisation's impact 
on students as held by the respective three main ooniitituencies of the campus. 

After the data had been collated and before findings had been made^ 
three prominent college educators with extensive enperlence in both teaching 
and administration spent a day conferring with the investigative staff on the 
evidence. They continued as consultants for the conclusions and interpretations 
of the study. 

15 
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III. CQTmnent on the Study Method 

■ f 

The investigation of organizational Impact on students entailed 
twelve one-day visits on two campuses between Septentoer 1975 and May 1976, 
The visits produced 50 hours of recorded interviews ainong nine groups j 
totaling 85 different persons pliis 80 individual interviews which involved 
20 faculty 5 50 students and 10 senior administrative officers. The one-page 
questionnaire was completed by 172 students. In addition 5 the investigator 
talked informally with other college officers and faculty committee heads 
and eKamined trustee minutes 5 college historical records and student academic 
and demographic data. His graduate assistant interviewed student government 
heads and two administrative service officers | he also reviewed past editions of 
student campus newspapers to note content and trends of student campus response, 
Face-to*-face conversations were thus conducted with a total of 150 different 
individuals coinprising students 3 faculty and administrators. Questionnaire 
answers were obtained from an additional 120 students who did not participate . 
in the interviews* Thus 270 individuals gave some type of response within the 
range of questions asked. 

Faculty and students for the group interviews were selected by the 
respective faculty liaison persons aided by a senior student personnel 
a<tainistrator . Care was taken to invite participation by a cross-section 
of faculty by field and seniority and of students by major subject and college 
class. Student interviews were conducted by the graduate assistant and a 
fellow Interviewer according to random samples in the residence halls. Except 
for a shortage of seniors interviewed in College W^^ the participants reflected 
a satisfactory spread in all major categories. 

The consistency of returns from respondents on the two campuses, supports 
our belief that a fair reading of student and faculty perceptions at College S 
and W was gained by the study. The selection to be sure might from some factor 
or another prove to have been skewed even though care was taken to avoid it. 
To have achieved statistically significant answers from a large sample on the 
campuses would have required different techniques and more narrowly devised 
questioning, Helsenberg's principle that the experiment affects the evidence 
would have been particularly applicable | we would. have had a response of a 
different kind, less revealing of individual thought. Since we were inquiring 
into the individual's conscious perceptions of orgarilzational Impact, something 
admittedly subjective j quantitative methods such as a long checklist questionnaire 
from a large proportion of the population did not seem appropriate. The process 
that we used might be called broadly clinical: that is 5 clinical in its use of 
imstructured personal testimony in some depth | broad in its use of considerably, 
more than a few subjects giving anecdotal data. The purpose of the study once 
again was to sharpen the question of how residential students 3 and faculty as 
the most immediate source of influence on campus , perceive the impact of the col- 
lege's organiMtion, Our results indicate that the students and faculty inter- 
viewed do in the main identiftr the organization as an entity in college life| 
that it has an impact which is seen more often as negative to education than 
positive I and that in varying degree students believe they should organise 
themselves as a constituency vis-a-vis the college organization in order to make 
the most of their educational eKperience, 



Seniors in College W tend almost uniformly to live off campus. 
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In the ensuing account of findings where figures and percentages are 
quoted in setting forth evidence these should 'be interpreted as aids to filling 
out the conteKt of the findings rather than as to demonstrating statistical 
significance. Such reinforcements might be broadened in subsequent studies 
through more extensive inquiries of the sort described herei mounted by a 
larger staff with more time and resources* As is customarily the casej a 
leading motive of the present pilot study was to test the waters for a deeper 
plunge of that sort in the future- 

The present study p in sum^ is a report of what randomly selected 
imdergraduates In two residential colleges 3 augmented by faculty opinion ^ 
gave as perceptions of college purpose and ccllege organisiation on their 
campuses. It is not offered as a measuring device for these or other canpuses* 
In the following presentation ^ where temptations proved irresistible to eKtrap- 
olate the evidence to a wider college scene, or to another set of circumstances 
on the same scene, such departures will I trust be apparent and the author 
must assume responsibility for them on the basis of three campus decades in 
different regions of the United States. 

The philosophy which governed the approach to results from this study 
has been epitomised by Harold Howe in a recent speech to researchers in 
education (1976) 1 

In education the fundamental units are individual human 
beings whose behavior is influenced by different inheritances , 
by varied experiences in life^ and by feelings and?attitudes 
that vary unpredictably with changing life eKperience. 
Information about human beings cannot be fed into computers 
with the expectation that calculations will have the 
predictability of laws of gravity. Even, when large popu- 
lation samples are used to "control variables" 5 the resulting 
calculation has no significance in dealing with individuals 
and limited application to groups * 
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IV. Results of the Investigation 



A. Purposes of the CQllege and Percept jjons of Their Attainment 

Consistent with the definition of an organization as a society of 
persona directed toward certain goals the college impact study was begun by 
asking groups of administrators, faculty and students to discuss the 
question 5 "What do you see to be the principal purposes of this college ^ 
and how does the college appear to be carrying them out-?" Discussions 
averaged an hour| participemts were assured of anonymi'ty (as was the case in 
all testimony given throughout the study). 

Transcripts of the recordings were analyzed in order to identic 
the two types of answer ^ l*e* what the college purposes are or ought to be;^ 
and how the college appears to be carrying them out. The large majority of 
time was spent on defining pwpose rather than on its degree of implementation. 
Each separate purpose volunteered by an individual was tallledi likewise each 
comment on organisational action in pursuing purpose was separately tallied. 
Responses were then collated according to agreements and contrasts. 

Answers on college pu^ose as volunteered from among all six groups 
(administrators ^ faculty - students on the two campuses) concentrated on 
education of the individual (Table l)f^ The purposes bespoken in order of 
frequency were (1) broad intellectuiil growths (2) personal development | 
(3) career orientation- Faculty and administrators favored nunj^er (Df 
students favored (2). In several cases a phrase used^ e.g. "broad awareness 
of society" p was expanded in an intellectual vein by faculty and in a personal 
vein by students | hence no real contrasts of belief could be inferred and all 
views were considered to be within the rubric of liberal education. Career 
orientation did bring out opinion contrasts. It was given top priority by 
no group and omitted by two- One group ( Students ^ College W) discussed it as 
a proper puipose for students themselves to adopts utilizing college guidance 
resOLtt^ces to full extent. 

Although college purposes had been introduced at each session as 
discussable either under educational or Institutional headings (cf. discussion 
of university "support purposes" in Gross and Granischg 1974)3 each group 
confined its discussion to the topic of individual education. No one volun- 
teered college purposes for public service ^ social justice or knowledge 
discovery per se. The purpose of continuing education for outside part-^time 
students was mentioned in one group | faculty productive scholarship likewise 
was mentioned once (Administration ^ College S) after the intervie^'CT' had asked 
a somewhat leading question. 

^ Both during the discussions and in the transcript readings there was found to be 
no discernible distinction between what the college purpose is perceived to 
be and what respondents thought it ought to be. Exception came in one group 
(Faculty J College W) where three people argued that the college should hold 
stronger purposes for career education = a position disputed by the others* 



Tables 1, 2 and 3 are found in the AppendiK. 
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What attention was paid to career orientation gave soma refarence 
to student uncertainty about careers* Reading the transcripts brings out the 
interesting fact that faculty attributed more anxiety to students about 
careers than the students themselves professed. The consistent trend of 
students on both campuses to uphold broad liberal education above career 
prep^ation — eomething we found maintained in the individual interviews — 
offers counterevidence to widespread public assertions that students currently 
are abandoning liberal education for vocatlonali^ed study* Whatever the 
current shifts in subjects being taken may be, student preference for broad 
studies was consistently upheld on both our e^pusei* This may be the more 
marked in that one of the campuses has recently divided its faculty into a 
liberal arts and two professional divisions* 

^^ Volunteered comments on the organization's effectiveness in 
carrying out its pitt^oses included numerous items of critical appraisal 
in all six sessions Csee Table 1), The administrators of one college (W) 
offered %he most (self) criticisM of any session ; the A-group C aatiinlstrators ) 
of College S gave the fewest criticisms* Volunteered by F-groups (faculty) 
of both colleges was a Jeffersonian "the best organization Is the least 
organization'** a posture frequently offered was of the mature college community 
where good things happen merely by bringing first-class professors and 
students together* Four groups mentioned Insensltivy to individuals as an 
existing organlEatlon defect (individual faculty and student interviews 
es^anded on this). In the initial group interviews neither administration 
nor faculty in College S volunteered instmces of inadequate orgrai^ationi 
howe^j^er a second group of faculty in discussion at College S four months 
later (results are Included among the faculty quotes in AppendlK A) made 
considerable mention of inadequacy*^ 

Individual Interviews with faculty and students yielded replies 
that in no case contradicted group agreements on college purpose and in 
several instances affirmed them. Nearly all the faculty members when asked 
why they had come to the college said that teaching undergraduate liberal 
education in congenial settings had attracted them. Students in naming 
their "like most," choices places near the top of the list the breadth and 
variety of interesting courses offered. Criticism of a lack of vocational 
preparation was mentioned In the "like least" column just once in 50 inter- 
views. Half the students interviewed mentioned general intellectual growth 
as a change perceived in themselves since entering college- 

B. Student Perception of the College as an Organisation 

(Qusstlonnaire on Student Perception of the College Organisation) 

A one-page questionnaire was circulated among students at the time of 
their interviews | in addition, questionnaires were distributed in classes by 

In the intervening period a controversy over next year faculty sala^ 
increments ^ yes or no 5 claimed wide campus attention and once again one is 
reminded how uncontrolled are the variables of time and local circumstance 
when campus attitudes are measured* 
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various cooperating faculty mandbers. Five to ten minutes sufficed for 
Btudente to write answers to the brief questions* In two or three words 
students were asked to respond to the following s 



1* Most people on a campus speak of "the College" many times 
each weak. When you refer to the Collgge what do you have 
in mind that you -re referring to? 

2. Another phrase everybody uses is "the Administration"* What 
identifies the ' Admi n i st r a t i^on^ for you? 

3* A third term often referred to is "college purposes" or 
"college "goals". Who or what in your opinion is chiefly 
responsible for detarmining what the purposes of this 
* college are? . 

4-* In matters of educational policy ^ which we'll define as 
matters concerning whomg whatj how to taach and by whomj 
what three sources of authority on this campus do you 
think have the most say? 

5. Who or what would you say has the most responsibility 
for upholding the educational standing of this college? 

6. Who or what would you say has the most responsibility for 
deciding main items of the college calendar (openings 
closing 5 major program events ^ etc.)? 

7. Where do you have the most direct contact with the 
college administration? 

Result^i Table 2 (Appendix) gives replies of the 172 respondents , stated 
in percentages of students who wrote the same answers to the respective 
questions. ^ 

1. The College . We had thought that students would identi:^ 
"the eollege" either with a visible human establishment or with the chief 
signc^.rs of policy bulletins in the student's mailbox. Results confirmed 
predictions but went beyond. Identification of the College by its actual 
name was noted by 1 in 6. One out of 20 saw it as an abstraction known 
by one term or another, e.g. ^ "the institution". One out of 7 saw the College 
as academics I faculty , courses 5 etc. None of the 172 identified the College 
as the President. 



2. The Administration . Question Two pressed more closely on a term 
often used as a campus target by students and professors. Answers were 
polarizedi at one endg the President 1 other top officers 3 or the board of 
trustees were identified 1 at the other end were generalized answers 1 "people 
who are in control of things" 5 or abstract symbols such as "power" 5 "red tape", 
"bureaucracy" 5 etc. A few College W students^* identified the administration 

* College W answers were undoubtedly skewed by the fact that a large proportion 
of freshman and few seniors were in the sample despite attempts to get an 
even distribution. 



as "faculty'' s perhaps refleeting a recent faculty stand on cmnpus against 
having students in the goveraance instrument. Several students identified 
Administration with lower level offices Of academic or student services, 

3, College Pu^oaes^ , The spread of answers about who or what is 
responsible ha^not been "predicted. More thm one In five students saw college 
purposes emanating ft^om the Board of Trustees. Even students at College 
where there is no local board, saw the ultimate control group as active in 
determining educational policy* Top administrators such as President or 
Academic Vice President had the largest vote (1 in 4) | faculty were seen as 
small in goal-setting. An unpredicted body of answers, amoimtlng to one-third 
of the totalj grouped arotrnd "the Students" , expressed either in the sense of 
student organization or of individuals* Views that students should determine 
college purposes confirm predictions of writers like Howard Bowen that as 
tuitions rise, so will the student voice demmding more customer consideration. ^ 

4* Educational Policy - Who Has the Most Say? Three lines were 
given for answers t"o"~this quest lon^ alXowing respondents to listi most say , 
next, and next . Percentages in the answers reflect weighting of the votes 
assigned first , second or third place* The results gave a 41% plurality to 
"administration" including 11% which specified the President. Faculty ranked 
neKt (24% 5 plus 8% for "Department Chairman" )| students and Trustees (or other 
references to state controls) ranked almost evenly (10% and 11%) p students 
being given the edge in College trustees in College S* 

5, Educational Standing . A strong populist vote was returned on 
who is responsible for upholding educational standing of the college. Twenty- 
five percent favored faculty , but 35% wrote in "Students". Our student inter- 
views have indicated that on both campuses support is expressed for' high^ standard 
of admission 5 and it was reflected in the answers to this question. It was 
further underscored by a 16% preference for "Admissions Office" as the agent 
chiefly responsible for educational standing. Only four percent of the answers 
placed responsibility with the president ^ seven percent^ with the board of control 
and eleven percent with the administration in general. 

6, College Calendar, This item had been added in order to draw 
response on a" subject more routinely seen as administrative. Answers confirmed 
that in this area at least the formal organization is accorded a primary role. 
"Administration" received over half the write-ins ^ plus five percent speciifylng 
the President. Even herep students at one college (S) saw themselves Involved 
in college calendar^maklng (13%). College W students went to the other extreme ^ 
23% listing state system headquarters as being responsible for calendar-making 
(there are erroneous student beliefs on state campuses that the System imposes 

a uniform academic calendar throughout its colleges). Faculty were seen as 
negligibly Involved in calendar matters , 

7, Admi nistrative Contacts. A final question was aimed at 
discovering where students had experienced personal contacts with the college 
administration. Ten percent wrote "little or none" or even "as few as possible". 
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Nine percent naned varioue campus buildings or offices. One in four 
listed principal administrative officers^ e.g. Dean of Students. No one 
listed "President" as the point of inost direct contact. Nearly half the 
respondents listed soma administrative service office such as registrar ^ 
bursar^ admissions ^ residence or financial aid as the point of closest 
administrative contact. Small percentages named student governments campus 
communications 5 department officers or faculty menders in general. 

Perceptions Reported in Student Interviews 



In the Initial student group Interviews ^ discussion was started with 
the question, "What do you see to be the college's purposes and how well does^ 
it seem organized to carry them out?" The ensuing conversations focused upon 
student experience with educational purposes | little reference was made to 
college mechanisms for carrying them out. Such conmients as were made criti- 
cised the adequacy of student counseling. Mild dissatisfaction was expressed 
by College S students with the administration's handling of coeducational 
admissions. There was brief mention that students at Coliege S in the past 
sIk to seven years have won a genuine place in college governance. The College W 
group was more eKpllcit about atolnistration - student relations. It was 
agreed that relations are mainly remote* a climate of apathy on both sides 
was criticized, more heavily on the student side. 

Follow-up student group sessions on each campus later in the year were 
aimed more directly at organization perceptions. The second College S student 
group expressed need for greater administrative follow-through to enhance 
faculty-student relations especially out of class ^ and for more direct recognition 
by the administration of students as a separate voice in governance. College W 
students (a trio of canpus activities leaders) deplored the vacuum in college 
governance insofar as both faculty and students, are concerned 5 predicting that 
the administration would continue to make all the decisions until faculty and 
students organise themselves to claim participation. They eKpressed satisfaction 
meanwhile that students enjoy freedom in the conduct of their own campus life. 

In the individual interviews students were asked for perceptions of the 
organization's impact on them* Their replies are therefore discussed below under 
section D which addresses the impact question. Ahead of that however it may be 
well to note that the interviewers' questions about orgmi^ation elicited several 
unpredicted replies which reflect a student identification of the faculty with 
college organization 5 especially in terms of their alleged conservative influence 
on the curriculum or their resistance to having students in college governance. 
Such replies tend to confirm faculty assertions that they are the organization 
of the college, although not exactly in ways implied by the facul-ty. Transcripts 
of both group and individual student interviews reveal nMerous opinions that 
faculty act in college governance in tune with their Interests qua faculty rather 
than in the overall interests of the college. Yet the comments made it evident 
that students considered this a normal way for partisans in a governance composed of 
differing interest groups to act (see quotations in AppendiK ) , 
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Another general feature of student response in the Interviewe was 
the low le^el of personification given to the organization or to Its core 
symbol, the administration. The President was referred to by a few students 
In the sample who had been leaders in student organisations. Yet (although no 
eoncordance has been made of the transcripts) the reference was rarely made| 
the President by name was referred to only a half-do^en times In fifty-four^ 
Interviews on the two campuses. Mention of other senior administrative officers 
was rarer still, A single eKceptipn was the Dean of Students at College W who 
taught a freshmen class in which three members of the interview group were 
Giirrentiy enrolled* . 

C, BurmBxy of Student Perceptions of College Organization 

From 54 transcribed interviews md 172 short-answer questionnaires It 
appears that the students associated organisation with a wide variety of 
constructs ranging from the board of control through administrative echelons 
high and low^ the faculty and their organs of governance to the students 
themselves 5 seen perhaps in some Tolstoyan sense as the ultimate body politic 
of the college-— Definition and scope were thus variously seen. When policy 
issues arose in Interviews 5 however ^ students focused on organization as top 
administration ("little 0 vs. big 0"), or on the administration eietted by 
whatever groups might be siding with it on the issue at stake ^ such as the 
senior faculty. 

In some contrast to faculty ^ students did not refer pejoratively to 
organization per se. Students saw organization as something to be appealed ^^Jr 
to In order t'^inlwer student needs 5 such as for providing their campus home. 
It was spoken of as an entity which might be called on at times to counterbalance 
faculty Interests if and when those are seen to have become professionally 
self-serving rather than of service to teaching and students, 

D, Impact of College Organization on Students 

1, Campus backgrounds . Discussion of the study *s central question 
may be more meaningfur after" a brief summary description of "the two campuses 
observed has been given 1 

Sherwin College (pseudonym) is privately endowed and has served 
a national clientele since the late nineteenth century. Large trees and the 
buildings 3 averaging more than 50 years old, reflect an even growth over^the 
decades to an enrollment just over 2000. Compared with national norms^ its 
1974-75 freshmen had significantly higher secondary school grades 5 SAT^s, 
family Incomes, social science Interests , political liberality and interest in 
their school's academic standing. • Faculty menders above the Instructor level 
almost uniformly hold Ph,D.'s from major universities. The salary scale is 
near the national top for undergraduate colleges. The currioulum is straight^ 
liberal arts and sciences including fine arts, plus a few offerings in education, 

1 from Cooperative Institutional Research Progr™| ACE - UCLA, 1975. 
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Requirements are confined to major fields except for a requirement to take a 
proportion of work outside the major division. 



Governance at Sherwinj codified in a widely circulated handbook ^ makes 
use of numerous faculty s faculty=administrative ^ faculty-student and all^college 
committees to review campus policy* Students as well as faculty are represented 
on committees for master planning g all-college events , college regulations ^ 
financial planning (now augmented by a long-range financial planning coTranittee)5 
a college court and a college council. Two students serve on a faculty committee 
of appeals on tenure cases | in addition students via a departmental majors 
committee are responsible for evaluating faculty effectiveness. Students on 
the majors committee may report both to the respective departments and to the 
Student Advisory Comnittee, which is an orgm of Student Government. Faculty 
functions in governance are focused in two committees , one on appointments and 
salary I the other on policy and conference. The latter committee meets periodically 
with the Executive Committee of the Trustees which includes the President* Edu» 
cational policy is recommended to the faculty from a faculty comnlttee chaired 
by the Dean of the Faculty and Including as menJbers the President , Dean o£^ 
Studies, and three students ^ one from each division. This broad pattern^of 
campus community representation in governance Is balanced by a key clause In 
the Trustee By-Laws which is variously confirmed In other governance documents: 
"The President shall have final authority in the internal affairs of the College*" 
He Is "eKecutlve officer of the Boards administrative officer of the College and 
chalrroan of the faculty," 

Westvllle College (pseudonym) is one of several four=year units of 
a state university, offering baccalaureate programs to just under 5000 full-time 
undergraduates s plus 1000 part-time* Graduate programs up to master's level 
enroll some 250; part-time enrollees^ largely late-afternoon and evenings, 
total more than 2500, Undergraduate students, our sole concern in this study, 
are almost wholly in^-state, there are 60 foreign students and about 100 from other 
U- S. states. In-state student origins are preponderantly in a large metro-^ 
politan region 75 - 100 miles away* The college is moderately selective in 
admissions and, with the increasing state constraints on enrollment capacity 5 
will likely become more so. In the State aptitude test taken by most high 
school seniors Westvllle applicants who were accepted (1975) scored at the 
mld^80*s percentile level by statewide noros; their average cumulative high 
school grade was 85,3, While data on personal backgrounds were not available ^ 
the student body econbmically is predominantly middle class 1 as on most campuses ^ 
student automobiles abound* Ethnic-minority students frequently found to be 
economically disadvantaged totalled just over 500 in 1975 - 76* Some reflection 
of financial need among students is shown by the totals of over $4*5 million in all 
forms of aid in 1975 =76, awarded to 2884 students with an average amount per 
student of just under $1600 (the state tuition that year averaged $725). Over 
2000 students live on an attractively landscaped campus in low-rise residence 
halls which, like the college in general > reflect the recent rapid growth of the 
institution from days reaching back into the past century as a teachers college* 
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A majority of the facul-tys numbering some HOOp have doctorates or 
equivalents according to fields. The state salary scale is relatively high. 
Fine arts, education, and liberal arts and sciences each has an acadeTnic 
dean who reports to the academic vice president. 

Governance at Westville is in transition. The existing format compriBes 
a spread of faculty committees reporting to the College Faculty which meets in 
plena^ session. Of these the Organisation Coiranittee functions as the acknowledged 
executive rnmi of the Faculty , both formally and in terms of campus influence. 
Election of Its mei^ers is a matter of careful faculty attention. In addition 
to the plenary Faculty a College Assen^ly is provided for consisting of student 
as well as faculty members md carrying a variety of consultative powers , The 
Assembly, however, has not met in the past three years. The President presides 
at neither Faculty nor Asseiribly meetings | e^ch has an elected faculty presiding 
officer. During 1975 - 76 plans were introduced for a Faculty Senate to succeed 
both the Faculty and the Assembly as the prlm»y organ of governance. The Issue 
of whether or not students should be members of the Senate precipitated a 
college-wide controversy which during 1975 - 76 remained unresolved. In this 
year the Student Government Association with its slate of officers was by 
mutual consent dissolved. There has been some effort to reconstitute an SGA| 
however the uncertain future of all^college governance has postponed action. 
A small student Task Force is providing a modicum of interim representation. 
Meanwhile the administrative heads of the college have carried on the business 
of planning and policy with the help of various coiranittees appointed by the 
Presidents on which faculty iuid students are asked to serve. Student response 
to committee function currently is low. A president's committee on financial 
priorities which includes faculty and student members ^ working in a year of 
retrenchment with program cuts mandated by the Legislatures has had respon- 
sibility for recommending fiscal and personnel actions* ' 

The boards of control for Sherwin and Westville actively eKercise their 
powers in determining institutional policy and basic program. The Sherwin 
Board, thr>ough monthly meetings of its eKeoutlve coiranittee , keeps In close touch 
with the campus. The president refers a broad range of decisions to the board, 
Westville as part of a state university system is s^ject not only to the overall 
University Board of Trustees but to central administration and the Executive 
Office for budget and policy direction. An Advisory Council of citizens 
appointed by the Governor meets with the president of Westville but its 
actual powers are limited to such matters as the campus oversight of students. 
The state maintains a very close budget and audit control operation, 

2» Administration response on organigatlon impact . In seven 
recorded interviews (five of them individual , two of them groups) senior 
administrators expressed reservations regarding student perceptions of college 
organization impact (see Quotations in the AppendlK), Comments ranged from 
"I*m told most stHidents don't even know our names" to a president who voiced 
belief that the tradition of "shared responsibility" on his campus is a force 
in shaping educational value. Agreement was general that the chief organization 
Impact is an enhanced learning experience as the result of a well-run, responsive 
operation devoted to fulfilling student needs , the administrative profile being 
kept low in the process. To this eKtent administrators agreed with faculty that 
organisation is Important insofar as it facilitates . effective teaching. Beyond 
thiSj however 5 administrators in College S'saw themselves as keepars of the 
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college commitment to l^eral education and to student individual development. 
A College W administrator offered another source of impact, "Colleges no longer 
are looked to for teaching morality and social behavior | but I believe that 
the teaching of governance is the most important thing a college can offer," He 
was conservative about whether or not colleges are successfully doing this, 

3i Faculty response on organization impact p In 20 faculty and 50 
student individual interviews , the question was asked , "Do you believe that the 
organization of the college has an impact on students?" A frequent first reply 
was "What do you mean by 'organization'?" The interviewers (by previous 
agreement) fielded the question back to the respondent with the comment that 
although "the administration" is a commonly used term for it 5 people regard 
organization in varying ways and this indeed may be part of the question of 
Impact, With few eKceptions respondents then proceeded to give replies which 
usually made reference to the administrative heads but not infrequently to 
the board of trustees 5 the state system, or to such broader constructs as 
the physical campus , the prevailing educational philosophy of the times 5 or 
to accumulated college tradition* 

Four out of the 20 professors interviewed said that college organization 
has no discernible impact on studentsi e^g.^ "A college is essentially its 
faculty** .it's an academic experience. , .the impact students feel is (from) the 
faculty and (from) each other," Of the 16 who affinned organization impacts 
two saw it as positive! "the strength of tradition" | "governance is an important 
part of a liberal education"** One saw impact of the organization as in former 
years positives citing previous college solidarity 5 but now divisive and un- 
settling* Thirteen saw current organization as in various ways negative. 
Administrative expediency or redundancy were most often cited as causes of 
negative impact on education, A sample , from an ^t professors "The students 
get a tired or grey feeling*" 

4* Student response on organization impact* 63% of the^ students in 
the Individual interviews said that college organization has an impact | a 
negligible percentage said no^ a third either said they didn't know or did not 
give a classifi^le answer* Of t\m "yes'* answers 5 30l did not pinpoint the nature 
of impact , Sixteen percent gave answers class if i^le as ''mostly favorable" i 
a little more than half saw organization Impact as mostly unfavorable (66% at 
College Ws ^5% at College S)* Where college impact was seen favorably it was 
often related to flexibility of style and freedom from hassles* Negative 
impacts were attributed to inflexibility or to bureaucratic hassles ; also to 
the image of central administration as indecisive or as influenced by outside 
systems pressures. The private college students saw outside civic pressures 
analogous to those seen by the public college students in the state central 
power structure. Howevers a large proportion of nay=saying students blamed 
negative organization impact on unresponsive or ineffectual professors (whom it 
was held to be the organization's responsibility either to admonish or to replace)* 



^ The professor who made this reply is a former academic dean. 
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students In lntei?views were also asked whether they believed college 
had changed them intellectually and personally. Answers most often given 
referred^ on the personal side, to maturation 5 self-confidence greater 
appreciation for different kinds of people' and on the intellectual side, 
to a general breadth of outlook and a developing interest in subject matter • 
There was no attempt to ask whether the organization per se had affected ^ 
much less effected^ these changes. 

In the Interviews each student was asked what he or she liked most 
and what least about the college* Answers hint at various organization 
impacts, ^ although again no attempt was made to pin these down. College S 
students cited the setting p type and tradition of the college all as plus. 
On both campuses there was mention of congenial peer relations ^ flexibility 
of curriculum and competent faculty. On the negative side were criticisms 
of dormitory life (noise^ and^ at College fear of crime); discontent with 
campus community life ranging from flat weekends to "general feelings of 
tension" (College S); and on the educational side^ some question of the 
quality of students and of academic programs. Negative organization impact 
was suggested in "like least" entries which mentioned feelings of alienation 
or apathy in the college setting* 

One more indication of general institutional impact appears in answers 
to an interview question ^ "If you had the power to make changes here what 
would they be?" Although the most frequent answers reflected familiar student 
gripes about inadequate social life and the food^ the next most frequent replies 
pointed at achieving a more responsive college organization with better student 
input. On both campuses ^ improvements were voiced as being needed in college 
educational aims and effective teaching of Individuals. 

5. Some comparisons of administration, faculty and student viewpoints . 

The pertinence of the COS! project takes on life in the spontaneous 
insights revealed among the Interviews with administrators 5 faculty members 
and students. Ta±)le 3 (Appendix) presents a rather lengthy compilation of 
quotations from the conversations as they addressed themselves to Issues 
concerning the Impact of the residential college o^^^^^ * zation. Quotes from 
all three groups are arranged by columns on alters. pages for each college. 
It may be Instructive to note the ability of administrators and faculty both 
to catch and to miss the minds of their students, whose quoted comments were 
selected from the transcripts as being typical rather than untypical of the 
conversations as a whole. 
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Findings of the Field Studies 



1, Most students intervlewad at the two undargraduate collegee 
agree that the organization of the college has an Impact on students ^ but 
they see the Impaet more often as negative than positive . Their perceptions 
Include an acknbwledgiTient of administrative power In decisions affecting college 
careers* The perceptions of power are ambivalent* The organization is seen 

as useful In its capability to meet individual needs and to carry out college 
pu^oses* It Is also seen as often arbltraiy, overly bureaucratic and insensitive 
to individuals* It is seen as too much influenced by outside pressures and by 
faculty pressures which run counter to students on various issues, 

a. Students show unclearness about the structure and function 
of the college organization ^ unless the student interviewed happens to have 
been active in organized campus affairs* The president and other top officers 
are not seen as foreground figiires except during a campus crisis. Faculty 
may or may not be identified as part of the organization according to the pre- 
vailing issue on cmnpus and the alignment of interest groups. If faculty are 
perceived as part of the orgmization this Is Interpreted in terras of their 
exercising political power ^ not of their organization of teaching per se , 

b# Students look for human jvasponslveness In the learning 
setting. To the ©Stent that the college provides such elements as an esthetically 
pleas^ing campus, support of educational standards 5 a minimum of procedural red 
tape or promotion of personal relationships with faculty ^ the organization may 
be viewed as having positive impact* Such perceptions are less often reported 
than views of administrative organization as having self=perpetuating priorities 
whose totality makes a negative impact on the individual student, "The 
administration'- as a power S3nTtol is more often used to identic college 
organization than are college traditions or collective faculty stature* 

2. Faculty members interviewed on the two campuses show support 
for the college -s puirposes of undergra^duate^ liberal arts^ yet consider thgm^ 
selves~rat her than the a^inistration to be the primary responsible agents* 
They" express the need f or""sufficient resources 5 personal backing and autonomy in 
order to teach individuals effectively. They perceive the contempora:^ adminis- 
tration as yielding to outside material pressures andbecoming more managerially 
than educationally oriented* Some of the faculty assert that they are the real 
organization of the college and deplore in vaiying dagree a perceived loss of 
power to administrative control. In the main they express belief that contemporary 
college organization has a negative imp^act upon students. They are less inclined 
than are students to see affirmatTve contributions by the administration and 

more inclined to term much of it as redundant. 



3. Contemporary campus dynmics reveal a widening division into 
faculty I administrative and student Interest groups ^ each with l,ts own 
character of perceptions and priorities.^ When some conmion cdiuse unites the 



This finding applies equally to both campuses as do the others listed* 
The study was not intended to contrast results on a private versus a 
public campus* As other studies have reported, we fomd more similarities 
than contrasts although contrasts did appear, 
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campus the divisions may be narrowed or even forgotten for the duration 
of the cause. Comunlty and collegiality remain administration conmitmentSi 
These are read back to the administration by faculty and students when they 
press for measures for all-college governance* Notwithstanding thats a 
prevailing attitude among professors and students is that they represent 
respective interests which are chronically and almost inevitably at odds with 
those of the college administrative organisation* 

a* Faculty m embers show varying degrees of acceptance of 
adversary versus collegial relationships vis-a-vls the administration. 
Their resentment of managerial constraints on resources and growth is matched 
by a resistance to the perceived encroachment by administration into policy 
affecting teaching and learning. Faculty discontents are generally made known 
to students ^ not infrequently by statements such as may appear in the aampus 
newspaper* Whether or not these faculty statements affect student perceptions 
of organizational impact is a matter of conjecture* The testimony makes 
evident however that when students criticize the character of their education 
they place responsibility as often on the faculty as on the administration; 
or else at various junctures they may not choose to distinguish between them, 
or perhaps may see no important distinction** 

b* College administrators in the study speak of lowered 
expectations for personalized leaderships oolleglailty with faculty or 
.belief in favorable college~organiEational~impact3 in comparison"~witTr 
aininistrative statements of former years .~ Financial problems have sharpened 
the edge of managerial decision in areas that directly affect faculty careers. 
Administrators encounter a mounting skeptical reaction on campus to their 
expressions about 'shared responsibility in governance* Pledges of open 
coiranunication and appeals for an understanding of fiscal realities are apt to 
bring mlKed returns: "That's what they may ^ but look at what's happening J' 
Faculty acceptance of a basic urgency in fiscal constraints is hard to galn^ 
arbitrary diversion of resources to non^instructional (therefore redundant) 
ends is persistently claimed. 

Presidents and deans speak of impact not in terros -of their own 
lengthened shadows so much as of a responsibility for midergirding liberal 
education and individual student growth. The dilemmas of decision-making 
among dissenting groups on campus have become clearer* The past ten years 
have made it more evident that administrators will be called on at times to 
side with students rather than with facul^ on changes in program and policy* 
Few illusions are voiced about preserving administrative popularity* Decisions 
are often seen as being between two rights or between varying degrees of 
undesirable choice* Cliches like -'the bottom line*' and "a no-win (or zero-sijm) 
game'' have arrived at the college administration building* 



Until the early twentieth centu^ any professor might on occasion be considers 
part of the college organization and would then discipline a student in the 
name of the institution if the president was not available to do so. As 
student personnel officers grew out of the college deanship faculty expressed 
relief at being released from student discipline. At the same time the 
professional personnel officer -has rarely been accorded full citi2enship in 
academic society and is not seldom used as a target of faculty anti- 
administration marksmanship* 
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c* students bkpvbbb untroiAled reaction to the Idea of a 
college marked by diverging faciflty^ student and administration Intereats^ 
From the faculty ^ students ask for attention to Individual teaching. From 
the administration they seek congenial living conditions and a resourceful 
educational progran freed from constraints and hassles* Such aims may lead 
at one time to linkages with facul^g at another with administration (in teniae 
cases students cite Instances of siding one way or another according to the 
particular case and the students' opinion). By their comments students indicate 
a reliance upon the principle of negotiation mong the three groups* For thiSg 
many see a free=standing student organisation as essential. Failing that they 
indicate that^ it is up to the student to look out for himself or herself* As 
one salds "The college Is not going to lead you by the hmd," 

d. Students ^ f acul*^ and administration at both colleges concur 
that a broad liberal arts education should remain the first purpose of under- 
graduate education * To carry out that purpose effeotively appears to be one 
cause that can unite all three groups and thus may give hope of a combined 
positive organizational impact* Differences occur not in the priority to be 
assigned liberal education ifr the B, A* ourrlcui™ but In two implementing 
questions I the place ^ extent and method of career guidance j and the amount of 
individual attention to students to be reasonably expected of professors* 

4. Responses gathered from over 250 Individuals on two undergraduate 
campuses did not provide definitive answers regarding the nature or origin of 
the residenti al coTlege^s^rganizational impact upon the st^ent^ Whatever 
impact occurs it seems clear is not personalized In the organization's 
leaders (as in former years on homogeneous cohesive campuses) nor is there 

a strongly evident student sense of tradition* That an Impact does register 
was eKpressed by nearly all the students* The evidence that one college 
organization can make an impact different in character from another's was also 
clear. What makes the impact fizm and positive rather than either uncertain or 
negative? It appears to relate to student desires for a sensitivity to indi- 
vidual needs and for a college fleKlbllity to meet those needs; yet also for 
high standards of teachings clarity of purpose and willingness of the organiza- 
tion to take a reasoned stand on issues* Among the 80 individual interviews just 
two 5 one student and one professor g gave answers indicating that education might 
be better done if there were no formal organization at all* 

5. There is pervasive disagreement amon^ students ^ faculty and 
administrators about what the college organization means or what it comprises * 
In an industrial corporatlon~or a government agency" line and staff, managers and 
employees, duties and prerogatives may be spelled out by charter or contract* 
Faculty ideas ^out college organization persist from days of its medieval 
origins when, it is held, the faculty were the organization both in composition 
and power (this view refleets historical omissions but it remains a stereotype 
of the medieval imiverslty)* The current confusions also appear to reflect 
conflicts about who shall set the missions for the college and who shall 
determine the resource allocations* Third, the confusions Indicate a collision 
course between the trend toward faculty unionization and traditions of faculty 
collegiallty* In general our finding was that "organization" when referred to 
within a college Is given a negative connotation by most persons. Perhaps this is 
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because its modern meaning is unclear or perhmps because it seems in the 
current day all too clear* On the other hand a term sueh as ''the College" 
may arouse positive response reflecting some personal identification that 
student or professor quite genuinely feels* 



VI. Alternative Models and Institutional Impact 



Frank Smallwoodj Dartinouth College 



The foregoing findings make it clftar that a large nun^er of students 
(almost 2/3 of those interviewed) indicated that they are aware , that college 
organization has a considerable impact on their college education* In 
many respects , this Is an encouraging finding since it was an open question 
at the beginning of the study whether most students would be aware of any 
institutional impact at all. However , on the negative side, the majority 
of those students who were aware of an impact tended to view this in un= 
favorable terms which raises a basic question of whether we can manage to 
build into our residential colleges a model for institutional organization 
that will permit human growth as well as survival* 

This is 5 of course, an age old question which has been discussed 
over the course of recorded human histo^^ and we have a number of ideal 
models upon which we might draw to emphasise the different extremes to 
which people have viewed the concept of coiranunity in an institutional 
setting* On the one hand, we have the idealized model of the ancient 
polis which has been described by such observers as H,D,F. Kltto as follows* 

The Greeks thought of the polis as an active, 
formative thing, training the minds and characters 
of the citizens I we think of it as a piece of 
machinery for the production of safety and 
convenience* The training in virtue, which the 
medieval state left to the Church p and the polis 
made its own concern, the modern state leaves to 
God knows what* 

'Spoils j", then, originally "citadel," may mean 
as much as "the whole communal life of the people > 
political, cultural^ moral" — even "ecoucTnic* * . * " 
"( The Greeks , H*D*F. Kitto, Penguin Books, 1951) 

As a result of the rapid advances of modern technolo^, more recent 
observers have taken a quite different view of the concept of corporate 
coiranunity than that of the ancient Greeks* To swnmarize very briefly, 
the argument has been developed that technolo^ has advanced to a point 
where the concept of an institutional community is no longer necessary to 
meet basic humm needs, m theme which has been developed by such contemporary 
analysts as Kenneth E* Bouldingi " -• 

We can even visualise a society in which the population 
is spread very evenly over the world in almost self- 
sufficient households, each circulating and processing 
everlastingly its own water supply through its own algae ^ 



each deriving all the power It needs ffom its own solar 
batteries 5 each in connnunlcation with anybody it wants to 
communicate with through its personalized televisions each 
with Immediate access to all the cultiff^al resources of the 
world through channels of conunimications to libraries and 
other cultural repositories ^ each basking in the security 
of an invisible and cybernetic world state in which each 
man shall live under his vine and his own fig tree and none 
shall make him afraid^ There may be a few radioactive holes 
to mark the sites of the older cities and a few interesting 
ruins that have escaped destruction- This vision is^ of 
course 5 pure science fiction 5 but in these days one must not 
despise science fiction as a way of keeping up with the news, 
( The Death of the City i A Frightened Look at Postclvili^ation) 

Each of the above represents an extreme position ^ and hopefully 
the ideal concept of contemporary collegiate comraunity might be somewhere 
between these two different views. As the previous analysis has indicated , 
the majority of students contacted in the COSI study harbor negative per- 
ceptions with respect to institutional impact. This raises key questions 
as to what kind of further research could be done on different institutional 
models to help us create collegiate institutions which promise to have a 
more positive impact both upon the student needs and students perceptions 
in the future* 

The following is a suggestive list of some of the factors that might 
provide a meaningful basis for future research: 

1* College students obviously work within a series of different 
social environments which involves considerable contact with 
both other students and with faculty personnel. By and large ^ 
the COS! study indicated negative faculty feelings towards the 
organisation of the college. To provide a few sample quotes of 
faculty reactions I 

"College organisation is essentially a private thing 
between students and faculty and the less administration 
there is the better," 

"Administrative ideas may be incompatible with what the 
individual faculty or groups of faculty may wish to do 5 so 
this aspect in a very practical sense Interferes." 

"A college is essentially its faculty." 

"If anything 5 organization gets in the way of either 
defining purpose or carrying out purpose," 

"Here there is a sense of the enemy being within us." 
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"There has to be an attempi: to recapture some of the 
authority and power that the faculty 5 in effects gave away." 

"What I Bm most afraid of is organized organization. I would 
much prefer disorganized organization.'' 

Since faculty members are an important socializing element within 
any collage oommunity and students obtain many of their ideas and 
perceptions from the faculty, we need to develop a better under- 
standing of what could be done to improve channels of communication 
between all three components of the collegiate community — faculty , 
students and administration. One alternative model that might be 
explored 5 for ©Kamples would be to increase direct student communica- 
tion with 5 and understanding of, the orgmizational elements of the 
collegiate community , including better information on governing 
structwes such as boards of trustees, key administrative officers ^ 
services provided 5 and the like* In short, we need to know whether 
more creative administrative communications with students could help 
to produce more positive response from students on the issue of 
institutional impact* . 

A second finding which emerged from the study is that many students 
gain their overall perceptions of and feelings towards the entire 
institutional setting from specific contacts with individual members 
within the college organization. In essence, students become 
involved in institutional hassles with respect to registration, 
financial aid, purchase of meal tickets and the like. Through these 
encounters with the "street level bureaucracy" of the institution, 
students can develop negative feelings towards the entire institution. 
To put it another way^ few students indicated direct contact with 
high level administrative officers such as the President of the college 
or hla chief executive staff* Instead 5 most looked to the "street 
level officers" as the personification of the institutional interface 
with the student body. 

If we are to develop models for collegiate institutions that 
permit human growth as well as survival, it seems essential that 
one prerequisite involves the establishment of internal policies 
which permit and encourage personal growth on the part of 
individual staff and adtoinistratlve employees within the college. 
Unless such growth opportunities are present within the organization 
itself, it is difficult to perceive how institutional employees will 
give positive signals to the student community with respect to the 
organization's overall purpose and mission. 

The interviews disclosed a fairly high level of interest on the 

part of students with participatory democracy which would en^le 

them to become more involved in instltutfbnal decisions which 

affect their lives* For example, note the following types of quotations 
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"The fact is that things are determined mostly by 
the faculty and that is one thing I have found very 
frustrating*" 

"I thought there would be more interaction between 
student govarnment and the faculty on how decisions 
are made." 

"Why is it that we never hear why the students never 
get a voice or the power to vote on something as 
major as money or whether to hold on to a teacher?" 

"I will give you an example of this proposal that we 
had: that the student should have a voice in the 
government t What happened was that faculty were 
afraid of students and what they were saying." 

"We have effectively no student government- * -that 
is mostly the students' fault." 

As the above quotations indicate j there is an eKpressed desire 
to become more involved in decisions of the college ^ although 
there is an ambivalence as to whether or not students should bear 
responsibility for promoting such involvement g or whether they 
are helpless to effect any significant changes in the status quo. 
The issue of student involvement in institutional decision-making 
raises a host of questions with respect to the effleacy of 
institutional Impact on students which represents a ripe field 
for further study, 

4. Somewhat paradoxically ^ in addition to eKpressing the desire to 

become more involveds noted above , many students complained 
that the college organization did not provide enough leadership 5 
and a number of students invited more aggressive leadership at 
the institutional level. ThlSs again 5 is captured in quotes 
such as the following, 

"I came here for a little pre-orientationj and the President 
gave a speech to us about the school. The Dean of Students 
came in,,. but now 5 no one is out there talking to anybody 
anymore." 

"A lot of people feel that the president should respond 
to the needs of the college community," 

"The ultimate decision is the president's, but the majority 
of times they have just let the decisions of the committee 
ride unless they really go against what he wants." 
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"The president leavei us mostly on our own, And^ he 
does that with most groups of the college faculty , 
students — he leaves them on their own. He doesn't 
provide direction." 

"I don't always see the faculty taking as much of a 
leadership position or getting themselves included 
as much as I would hope^ except to protect their own 
narrow interests as far as wages go and their own 
positions of power on joint conmiltteeSi" 

Once again 5 the above types of quotations indicate that many 
students feel that some type of leadership direction is essential 
to effectuate meaningful participation and involvement on the 
part of student groups. The relationship between leadership 
initiative as it relates to. the development of participation Is 
another promising field of research which could shed light upon 
the development of more effective models of institutional decision- 
making as it impacts on student growth* 



To sunmiarige the overall results of the study, a key finding related 
to the fact that 2/3 of the students were aware of an Institutional Impact 
upon their educational development. However ^ the majority of these students 
interpreted this impact in negative terms 5 and expressed the belief that it 
was more of a hindrance than a help in terms of their own personal growth. 
The above areas of speculation indicate fields where additional research 
might be undertaken to explain the antl-lnstltutional bias which was uncovered 
in the study and help to create more meaningful institutional models which 
will promote a more positive impact for personal growth and development on 
the part of students in the years ahead* 
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VIl * CQnGlusion;' The Student Role in the College 



Our study which began with the traditional question about personal 
outcomes fvom the residential liberal arts college was eventually conducted 
as an inquLxy into what impact the college organization may make on the 
undergraduate* The hypotheais proposed was that the organiEation's impact 
could be what helps distinguish one college from another- The evidence we 
gained about student perceptions indicates that the college administration ^ 
wherever it may stand in the IQTO^s, is both perceived and evaluated as 
part of the total experience ^ and that most though not all students see it 
as having impact separate from faculty impact. It indicated more than thiSj 
however 5 about how the contemporary student views the college. 

This concluding section concerns personal interpretations prompted by 
our study of college orgmization and student outcomes but projected upon 
a screen of higher education at campuses small and large around the country 
in the current times. 

Organizational studies of higher educations insofar as they have 
included students g still proceed upon presimptions of the apprenticeship 
model which to be sure we interrupted by revolts now and then* In the 
present day a very small percentage of graduates of colleges and universities 
will go on to become professional scholarSi We are not even sure that all who 
do go on will be placed. Most graduates will go into any of dozens of other 
careers* Their main desire in college is to grow up as whole persons able 
to cope in a world of SDinehow darkening prospects as they view them- At collage 
the hierarchism of the academic guilds however^ still remains* It governs 
faculty priorities and the kind of evaluation that faculty place on undergraduate 
performance. The students knowing he will be judged by professional standards, 
often finds it harder to summon up the amateur enthusiasm for learning that has 
traditionally been associated with liberal education* 

Today's students are aware of a job market that is not prepared to 
accept all of the close to one million bachelor's degree holders annually 
produced by what Trow by 1970 had terroed mass higher education. The 
competition cuts back into the college 5 sharpening job-getting criteria such as 
the student's four-year grade-point average compared with those of his classmates* 
Most students accept the contemporary fact of postgraduate job competition* One 
result is for them to ask more explicitly what faculty and the administration will 
do to help the student make the bi'idge to a career* Traditionally the liberal 
arts professor has not considered that as part of his job. Students may variously 
accept this but their response is to pose the question, "What's nekt for me?" 
more directly to the college organization. Currently they are paying more . 
attention to market^le major fields. Still most of them hold to the belief that 
a liberal arts education is the best base for coping in the modem world. 
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The 1970 's have brought to the student not only job competition but 
inereased personal eosts of education and a broader mix of student body 
inoluding an increased average age which reflects late-bloomers , returning 
adults, part=timeri and war veterans. The stereotjrpe of the pink-cheeked 
uncritical adolescent is becoming ^ along with college in loco parentis ^ 
Something appropriate to former decades. Contenrporary undergraduates whether 
or not they are part of the Youth Culture as identified by Kenlston, Coleman 
and others are voting citizens with prioritiee of their own. To a considerable 
degree they have become vocal considers of education, surer of their own 
interests and impelled to make their input into shaping the college esqperlence* 
On some campuses to be sure that posture is mora fully accepted than on others. 
But on nearly all campuses assumptions ^out college impact need to be 
ventilated by harder questions concerning Inputs process and outcomes. 

Our past yearns observations on two undergraduate campuses underscore 
the observation by Smelser in Parsons and Piatt's Thm American University (1973) 
that their elite university pattern does not stretch oyer the fabric of the 
contempora2:y American college and universi^ (see Introduction ^ page Ik), Even 
at '^Sheinfln'% the one of our two colleges which would fit the Parsons and 
Piatt elite model , our findings showed incongruities with the description of 
undergraduates as becoming socialized into the universl^ system of cognitive 
rationality. Student interviews spoke to us more in existential terms of 
a testing-out of academic systems against outside value systems which throughout 
college years continue an impact of their own as socializing forces of a 
different kind* To pick just one example ^ the broadening of clienteles 
into socio=economic and ethnic groups from which American colleges now draw a large 
share of their annual ten million students has brought an impact whose force we 
have barely begun to measure and whose resolution with the academic world may be 
the most important question facing higher education in the remainder of our 
century • 

On the campus 5 faculty self-interest has been accentuated by defensive 
moves toward protecting their particular field specialties. The colleglality 
on which the sociall:ging power of the university has depended has been under 
major stress as the fiscal crunch increases, adding yearly to the weight of 
what by now is being flatly called management decision. Two of the outcomes are 
a greater concern for professional status and a disinclination to spend time with 
undei^graduate students* 

Faced by a more actively critical student body and a faculty who even 
on the most congenial campus may be latent adversaries , the president's stance 
shows fading resemblance to older campus postures. His or her response may be 
(1) to minimize modern facts of organisational life and continue to preach 
colleglality and "shared responsibility*' while retaining full powers of 
eKecutive action; (2) to become increasingly managerial, assimlng a quasi- 
industrial position with the facul^ty as an acknowledged adversary group to 
be dealt with through negotiations which are softened ad interim by various 
collegia! rites | (3) "to proceed as democratically as the situation permits, 
recognizing multiple interest groups and pluralism i (^) to affirai that the 
American college remains sui generis and to try to devise a set of governance 
instruments that somehow serve both organizational necessity and the concerns of 
the several constituencies on campus. 
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The findings from this pilot study point toward a nead for systematio 
investigation into the role of the eontempormry college student as an active 
partlolpant in the organisation of teaehlng and learning. Although the student 
revolts which burst upon the scene in the mid-»1960*s have been analysed by 
many writers of the early 1970 'Sp the findings have had effect mainly in the 
ourriculiM and very little in the restructure of college orgmlgatlon* College 
Impact studies over four decades have proceeded on the basil of the student 
as bringing individual Input into the college but as thereafter being rather 
passively subject to a constellation of college influences. Robert Pace (1975) 
proposed that a better understanding of what happens In educational development 
could come from tracing the stage-by-stage conscious Interaction of the student 
with the elements of his college environment. In the same vein theories of 
college organisation might be evolved on the premise of the student as active 
partner In governance along with administrators and facul'^ menters. Enough 
campuses by now are working at such a governance so that the idea is no 
longer a priorj^ treason. 

The Impact of the college organlEation seemed an appealing question as 
an understudied example of interaction with students during their college 
years. Although testimony of students In the present study shews some as 
accepting phlegmatically whatever the orgmiEation might offers the mere 
common reaction reported was that students feel they ought to have a voice 
In how their college eKperlence should be arranged. This es^resslon of views 
was refreshing and rather more than eKpected. It seemed more refreshing , in 
fact 5 than the misty portraits of Alma Materia enduring impact upon her sons 
and daughters wherever they may roam. 

It had been thought that our study might show something ^out the 
©Ktent to which the organization of the college is perceived by students as 
a model of a working hmnan society goods bad or Indifferent. Such a level 
of generality may exist among students | if so 5 our limited inquiry did not 
reach it. The preponderant evidence that organizational impact on students 
Is negative may be viewed as distressing or It may be dismissed by weary 
administrators as typical of current student posture toward authority in a 
time when most institutional moves of education and society appe^ to be in 
question. What came to light in this study was a more dynamic responses 
The view that college organlgation is neither better nor worse than any other 
kind o? organisation; but that a college can be made better or worse according 
to the degree of responsibility that ^ students ass:part of that organization 
take on In their own legitimate "interests. Here 5 it seems conceivable 5 may 
lie Implications for education In a democracy that have not thus far been 
raada explicit in college impact literature. 

Ml invitation for new organizational study in the college presents 
itself. Unlike the facto^ worker or the civil service employee, the student 
is patron and consumer of as well as subject to the orgMlpatlon* Unlike the 
hospital patient who also is patron and consumer , the student is in condition 
to participate actively. The position of students as part of the college 
organisation seems unique; and the gaps in college organization theoiy 
suggests that the uniqueness of the student element waits for analysis. 
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Further studies of student and also faculty response to the 
organisation on a larger nUTiier of campuses distributed according to size, 
nature and level of academic program, residential character, student 
clientele and type of control might yield data of significance on the 
following questions among others that could be asked i 

1, Are there solid moves on the American canpus toward student 
organization as a segment of college governances or is it a passing, perhaps 
cyclical thing? What changes in organizational behavior can be reported at 
student-participating colleges thus far? 

a* To what extent do undergraduates view their participation 
or their representation in college governance as a factor in their 
education? 

2, Is there a relationship between student appraisal of administra- 
tive processes involving students and their overall judginents of college impact? 

3, Can relationships be found between student response to the 
college organization and the choice of college majors campus activities, 
home backgrounds or career plans? 

4, What impact is recent administrative advance in informal^ 
systems, cost^effectlveness studies, and other management innovations m&klng 
upon education and campus response as perceived by students and faculty?^ 

5, What impacts does a broadly representative college governance 
appear to have upon (l) trustees ^ (2) the educational program^ (3) community 
relations; (M-) faculty and student judgments of college effectiveness? 

6, What Impacts does a strongly centralized governance appear to 
have in the same areas? 

7, Can a series of all-college conferences on liberal education^ 
carried out on each of a nuinber of campuses, prove useful to clari^ faculty, 
student and administrative purposes in concrete ways? 

A Concluding Word 

The residential liberal arts college in America as Handlin and Handlin 
remind us (1970) has struggled during 35 decades to persuade the piibHc of 
its usefulness in preparing citizens and not only the scholar or the preacher. 
In our decade the doL^ts again have resurged. However useful this form of 
higher education may be to today's college-going millions is a question that 
needs to be approached through evidence rather than by sentiment pro or con* 
The investment involved in an answer favoring residential liberal education 
runs into billions of dollars which will not grow less* As alternatives the 

^ A study of factors involved in this question is under way at 
the Higher Education Research Institute under the direction of 
Alexander Astin and his associates , Westwood, Los Angeles. 
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nation now has options of non-resident ^ larger^unitj partially automated p work- 
oriented, self-teaching and shorter-run foms of postsecondary learning. 



The year's study of two caonpuses , one privates one public ^ that has 
been reported here should presume nothing further than a concluding glimpse 
at what a s^ple of its students had to say about the organizational impact of 
the college on th#m (see Appendix for some of their own Imguage). 

Students desire a liberal education although they may 
choose majors with various career conneGtions in mind. 

Students prefer teachers who will take time to teach them 
as individuals both in and out of class. 

Students prefer a college whose organization works at 
keeping a human scale throughout its cain^us processes. 

Students have regard for an organization that can make its 
local decisions rather than leaning on outside controls. 

Students see college administration as legitimate to 
the extent that it is responsive to the individuals and 
groups that make up ' a campus * 

Students more readily than faculty meiribers or administrators 
accept an adversary model of college governance » They see 
direct representation of studente and faculty at the 
campus policy level as necesea^ for effective education. 

i 

The last Item in the list reflects a belief that liberal education has 
frames of reference for students that are different from thfe interpretations 
by professors and that student input into the arrangement of subject matter 
helps make education real for them. Some faculty call this a holdover from 
the protest years when students demanded relevant learning and administrators 
(not professors 5 it is retold) complied. In the opinions of these faculty 
the standards of liberal education accelerated their decline at that time* 
Other faculty members say that student input has been a good thing. Thus the 
ancestral debates over whom 5 what and how to teach In college persist,^ 

This study has focused on what students think about the Impact of an 
educational organization on their lives. Do they see It as a weakening thing? 
In some ways^ yes* Does It negate the future for residential colleges? Our 
conversations stopped short of any such predictions. One final datim from, the 
study however may give a clue. In the brief questionnaire on organization 
completed by 172 students (Chapter IV5 page 85 ff.) they were asked, "Who or 
what would you say has the most responsibility for upholding the educational 
standing of this college?" We had ei^ected that "Faculty 5 "Administration" , 



^ For a survey of American higher education's prospects presented in a 
comprehensive and conventional mode by leading academic spokesmen, see 
the two-volume Daedalus compendium American Higher Education t Toward an 
Uncertain Future (1974 - 75). ' ~ 
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or "Trustees", in that order 5 might lead the answers. We were entirely 
surprised. On both campuses by far the largest n^ser of respondents wrote 
in, "Students", The answer was confirmed by interviews in which students 
spoke of their need to have access to college policy starting with the offlee 
of admissions* If that Miswer is a reli^le eKpreislon of what students believe 
about their stake in collegeg it, is one of the more positive signs we reeeived. 
It could in fact point toward a kind of college organisation that in terms of 
present student thinking can make impact upon them for tomoK»ow as well as for 
today. 

The concluding suggestion which emerged from the study findings is 
not a bemused misreading of student perceptions as the fomit of organisational 
wisdom* To report perceptions of organiEation on a campus is not the sane as 
reporting what that campus orgMlsation objectively is or what it does. We 
began the study with bh assiinption that many students in the past decade may 
have been preconditioned by world events to suspect organisations in aJjnost any 
form. Our campus findings confirmed that assimiption and added evidence of 
faculty reinforcement as well. If colleges are to persist In their purposes the 
matter cannot rest there. It was Mother positive sign of the study that all 
threa constituencies of the liberal arts college believe its purposes should 
be sustained* Out of that unity ^ at leasts new and better arrangements of 
college organization can perhaps yet be found* 



Louis T* BeneMt 



SUNY at Stony Brook 



September 5 1976 
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TABLE 1, 

Responses Volunteered in Six Canipus Groups 
During Discussions of College Purpose and Organization 



COLLEGE PURPOSES 



Groups 

Intellectual 
Growth 

Personal 
Development 

Career 
Orientation 

Student 
Satisfaction 



Effective 

Democrat ie 

MinimiEed 

Authoritarian 

Inadequate or 
Ineffectual 



A-S 

3 



5 
2 
6 



A-W 
4 



F=S 
6 



9 



St-S St-W 
2 



APPRAISALS OF ORGANIZATION 



A-W 
1. 

2 



F-S 
2 

2 
2 



F^W 



St-S St-W 
1 1 



4 

1 



Total Times 
VQlunteerad' ' 

24 



18 



Total Times 
Volunteered 

10 

2 
16 

6 

16 



Legend i A ^ Administration Group 
F - Faculty Group 
St - Student Group 



S ^ "Sherwin" College 
W ^ "Westville" Collegf 
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SHERHN £ WESTVILLE QUESTIONNAIRES (response by percentiles)' 



The Collapi mfm to whit? 


N-SO 
Westville 


Ml 
Sherwin. 


Totlll 


■ Ml 
Freshmen 


Saniors 


■Hi 


^-26. 
niam- 


-SSQlil 

Scisncis 


Tpustsii or Central Systiin 




1 


1/2 




• 






the President 


• 














Administrators (Power Piopli) 




21 


12 


1? 


15 


16 


■ la 


Mministrators (Service Peopla) 
















AQademic Life in Qeniral ( faculty g 


18 ' 


14 


IB 


li 


8 


M2 , 


11 


Goursis. etc*) 
















Comunity Betting (Physical/Social) 


43 


29 ■ 


35 


32 


25 


20 




Students (individually or as friinds) 


7 


8 


1 


12 


8 


16 


5 


Studanta (ganarilly a.g,^ "the itudanti") 


2 


1 


1 


7 


a 




10 . 


Abstractions (such' as "the Institution" = 


3 


1 


5 ^ 




2 


4 


5 


: past and present) 
Nanii of the Collige 


10 


15 


13 ■ 


10 


15 


20 


18 


Faculty 


. 10 


5 


7 


5 


13 


16 


10 ^ 


Phrfjes Revealing Negative Failiiigs 


5 




2 


3 


5 




5 


A Place to Prepara for a Job 


2 




1/2 


1 









TOTAL SATO SIEES 

' ' Majors 

Westvilli : gg ■ . .Hiiinitiis ■ 2B 

Shsrwin 106. Social Scienees .78 

Frishisn 43' . Sciineis ■ ' 37 
Seniors - 38: 



■ Table 2 (cont.). 



Thi Adniiniitritioni whit idintifiss it? 


m 

SJegtville 


N-90 
Sherwin 


Totall 

^ y fay i V 


FreshKiin 


P36 
SiBiors 


M 
nmmi- 

tiss 


,P62; 
Social 
Sciincis 


Cintril Control J e.g. SUNYj: abany. Trusties 


2 


17 


10 


7 


11 


if 


8 


Prisident (by mm or title) 


9 


26 


19 


19 


25 


22 


2f 






q 


10 


7 


6 

V 




B 


identifiid (Diins* Business MiniEsrs* 
















Hisidint Dirictors) 
The Administration buildini and tha 


2 




2 


2 


3 






peopli who work thera 


















Q 


1 






3 




1 


(registrari bursars placiniint, finincial 
















ilUj lie,/ 

Ratievial ''Ppnfilf» who ^vp in control of 

T ? 


19 




20 


33 


19 


27 


32 


tnings 
Faculty 




1 
I 








c 




Abstractions about "power^ "rsd tapi% 


22 


21 


22 


w 


33 


2? 


26 


"indiffarancs'-, "bureaucricy" ^ etc. 
















"The Admnistration'^ 


2 




1/2 
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Ml 


N-106 




N^37 

r r€bIJlll€ll 


N^33 1 „P23. 
JiniDrsj lies 


Social 


N=31 


























01 


u 


30 


ai 




16 






U 


h 


q 

g 


3 


8 


1 








i i 


io 


Oil 


20 


26 


gg 






£ 




ill 












jjeyai uiieii L wllaii llieU 




1 

L 


1 /o 




3 




2 




Facultv 


7 
/ 


Q 


e 
Q 


Q 
Q 


3 


12 


g 


y 


fitiidpnts fag a PTinuD op orffaTiizatiDTil 




Id 


IP 


00 


18 


26 


in 


£0 




^5 


fl 


ib 


13 


12 


13 


13 


29 






4 


4 




' 






3 




















ygsll QI DlUUilllS 


ii 




1 










3 . 


Nigitiva Coimiiants . 








2 




9 






Alumni 




2 


2 


1 




4 


2 
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Table 2 (cont,) 



IV, Educational Policy: who h|S the inost sa)[? 


Westville 


Sherwln 


Total 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


Hipani- 

ties 


Jociil 
Sciences 


Sciences 


"Central Control - MY, Trustees ^ ate, 


6 


12 


10 


15 


8 


3 


18 


7 


President 


11 


12 


11 


9 


8 ^ 


10 


12 


a 


Administrators 


27 


32 


30 


28 


27 


27 


30 


' 30 


Adniiniitratori (Daan of Students) 


9 




It. 


2 








3 


Departnient Chairnian 


5 


11 


8 


5 


■ 8 


16. 


8 


1 


Faculty 

• 


,21 


22 


24 


23 , 


25 


35 


23 


28 


Students 


13 


10 


11 


15 


12 


14 


11 


15 


Other 

POINT SYSTEM - 3 pts. for First' Place 




2 


1 


2 

i 


1 


4 


1 


3 


2 pts, for Second Placs 
,1 pts. for Third Place 


















t 

V. EduGational Standing: who's responsible? 


N-63 


N=i7 




mo 


mi 


.J-37 


N-66 


Ns3S 


Central Systems Trusteei, etc, 


6 


7 


1 


5 


a 


3 


8 


9 


President 


8 


2 






3 


5 


'3 


8 


Administration 


8 


13 


11 ' 


10 


5 


9 


, 17 


9 


Mministration (Deans) 


2 




1/2 












Mmissions Office 


5 


23 


16 


20 




. 14 


14 


9 


Dspartinents 
Ficulty 


3 

30 


1 

21 


3/2 
2^ 






3 

38 


1 

,28 


. 2i 


Students 


38 


33 


35 


w 


47 


30 


30 


43 



■ vr* Colliga Calendar - ether = who-s risponsible? 


tfestvilla 


Sherwin 


Totill 


N-37 

Frishiin 


m 

Saniaps 


JJ=14, 
numani- 

liss 


Iff 

Sciences 


111 


Central Systera 


23 


2 


9 


IS 


11 




6 




Presidint 


8 


5 


6 


8 


IS 




16 


4! 


Administration 

Adininistration (Deans) 


li 
it 


53 
6 


51 
6 


41 
8 


57 . 


86 


SB 
8 


50 ■ 


.Departniints 


2 


1 


1 












Uculty 


I 


If 
4 


3 1/2 


u 




7 


2 




Studants 


2 


13 


9 


16 


7 


FT 

7 


10 


, 11 


Registrar 


S 




3 




7 




4 


7 


Moniy 


2 




1/2 












VIL AdDinistration Contacts i whara hava you had 


N=60 


N-8? 




m 


N"2S 


P19 


Ml 


N230 




















Presidint 


















MmiiiistratiQn (Dsatis of students, fr^shnisns 
studiis) 


7 


25 


18 


20 




33 


11 


ID 


Administration (sarvicii ragiitrars burear.j 
admissions^ acidirnic idvisini, financial 
aid, raiidenca) 


55 


40 


. 45 


34 


54 


32 




47 


College comitties or orginizad activitisi 


3 


3 


3 




4 


10 


2 . 




Various campus buildings or officas 


15 


5 


9 


11 


12 




i 


17 


Through student Governinint (dirict or 
indiract) 




3 


2 




, 4 


5 


4 




Through GoUage raports or aoimnuniQitions 


2 


5 


3 


3 


4 




5 


3 


Little or no contact 


5 


10 


a 


6 


4 


10 


11 


7 


Dapartmant Officara 
Sicurity 


; 5 
3 


2 


3 

1/2 


3 


a 






3 


Faculty 


5 


a 


5' 


il 


, 4 


10 


.5 ■ 
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Findingi of the Study as reflieted in 
AMnistritivig Faculty and itudant Statiniints 
(Tiken freni greup and individual intarviawa m eanipui) 

MM 11 1 CQllege Purposei for Undergradu ate^^E^ 

ogosition i The first pui^Qsa of the collagelheultii" to givi a broid aducation in the libiril arts and 
aeiancsSs mi% at ganaral intillirtual growth and individual pirspnal divilopniinti 



TABII 3 



Administration 

(Shirwin) "Purposi nuniar one ii to of far 
1. i fir¥f=Gliis liberal iducatlon in tha 
elasiic sense of the word libaral 
idueation-' 

"I think that thare is a tacit assump- 
2i tion that a lot gf our bast studints are 
going to he fired with inthusiiiin for 
tha icholirly life" 

"One would lika to think of Sherwin as 
■ making a eontribution both by aticour*' 
3i a|ing a iansa of rasponsihility and 
by working in a sansa against the 
grain of tha leaditnic conmiunity 
which so often divorces intallact 
ft«m action" 

"If libiral arts ii tha fullest 
davilopffiant of the capacities of an 
^ individuil than woinan ai wall as 
men ohould ba of farad avary oppor- 
tunity to ba davalopid as Individ^ 
uals. And I would aisuma that tha 
iiadirihip qualities would also 
iffiarp" 



Faoulty 

^ "Leai^ini for the fun of 
' laarning" 

"The ^illty to liarn by tham- 

2. iilviSj to look at ividenoai to 
be fflpiticaliind analytical" 

"What I would really lika to 
be doing ii tiachlng thai to 

3, think rather than to have 
their minds on horizons and 
all those thin|i" 



Students 

W think that what Mkis Shirwin apacial 
J is that you have that choio8'-to be will- 



rounded or spicializad" 

"I think that the purposa of i libiril arts 
sollaga should be to gi^ you a will^ 
2. roundad education in a certain senia but 
not a luperficiil adusation" 

"Is that what we want freia our adueation? 
Wu (i.i* ffilddla^a|ad intarviewir) had to 
3i lean) Hiitoryj English and you had to learn 
how to do this and that; but I think we 
are t^ing to look upon idueation in nuch 
broader tew" 

"I think that Shirwin amphisizes the 
individual J and tha growth and potential 
4* of students j especially linca you have to 
have spaeial Qhiraeteristics to be a 
Shin^in student" 

"A collega p^osai to see to it that stu* 
5, dints have naxim friedom and rasponsibil^ 
ity on caispus" 

"I think intellectually Tin lore anxioui 
S, to laara nowi Tve learned about naw 
fields I want to pursue, n" 

"*,,I have bacOTe Buch more Independant. 
7* If you won-t depend on yourself you are in 
a lot of tro^la in I place like this" 



Celligi Orpniiition and Studint Inpact 



.en; Thi first purpose of the eolligi ihould be to giys i broaa edueitlon in tha liberal arts 
and sciances, aiming at pniral intillietuil powth md |ndividuil parsDnil diVilopfflant, 



AMnigtration 

(jfeitville) ^^Oup purpoSi (ii) to eartify 
the lequisition of sufficient knowladp to 
fflirit the da|rei8 aKardad" 1, 

"I don-t fail the studanta hive a lansi 
of what tha llbiral arti are concamad 
with" 



"The main purpose of thi collip is to 
edtieati its studints in the long vm^ 
rathsr than to, say 5 serva soaiaty" 

'*I think what those (studints) were 
talking about that they wifin^t gat- 
ting hare has seniithing to do with 
thair .self-diVilopinantj which is 
part of a liberal iducation" 



Faculty 



I 



"I and othir individuals can 
interact with students | so as to 
prasint'to tham cartaifl Mtarial 
which they would not etharwiii 
hive bean abla to 4ti|n 

,,J. 

■■To davelop activitia^ in problara- 
solving and deeiiion^iiiaking" 



2, 



3, no give thein a chanfca to think" 



"It should include A h avy 
emphasis on cofflprehkdini the 



natiiri of iociety*' 



"One of the thln|B I an 
interiitad in ii that the 
couriis hilp itudanti in their 
ability to find self-identity" 



"A ireat many of (oubp studenti) 
are froin the lowir middle class 
6, and colliis aehiivemint is a 
rilativily new idea. Much of 
ow ehargi ii to help paopla t^ 
diffirint things until thiy siyj 
'I want to be such and such^ " 



Students 

"In taking a lot of liberal arts 
coursis 1 have lome kind of m idea 
li but Ii yet I am still ispiriiantin|" 



2, 



5, 



6, 



7. 



"I think thit^s probably tha main pur- 
pose of tha eolle|i,.tb giva studenti. 
a ohanea to take a little of ivirythii 
and find out for thensalvas what they 
are rially intarestid in" 



"I think that tha majority of students 
3f want it to rainaift a libaral arts scheol 
! ii lot of pegpli take geniral aoursa^* 

"CDlligi gives you 1 obanca. to liit 
vi^ different tj^es of people that 
you hive navir known beforiiYou make 
^. different friandi; diffarant likes 6 
dislikes i diffirint austomij diffirant 
eultureSf It blips you hara icidaniit- 
ally as well as socially. 



"I have coii to the point where I am 
CDunsiling people what I was like. I 
aan understand it and alis help peoplf 
out Kid I also know nylnijor now which 
hilpi a lot" 

"I hivi taken so miny diffarant thingg 
that have opened up so many different 



It 



araii 

(Intirviewer ques.)i"Hive you ehangeS" 
(Stud.Aniwer}!"Billj Tm a little 
snirtir" 

(Intirviawar);"From your ooin:^ses or 

from your iKpirianoas?" 
(studint) 1 "Not from my oourses; are 

you kidding?" 



CeUigi Oriinization mi Otudent luipact 



Proposition; Tha utility of tha liberal art! currieulii is under inueh controverey* 



Adfflinistration 



Studiflti 



plierwin) ^'Hi don 4 find that m m not 
], pripirini students fop carears by 
iducating thini as piopla" 

"I an not so sure with the incriaia in 



''The studants in our dipaPttint 
f ara not priuiarlly coneimad 
about vocational training" 

"I dial with thQii studints who 
are prob^ly tha most Qireer* 



a divarsi and deinandini profasiiDnalisin 
' that facully will mm% niturilly that S^oriintadMithiy ari pirhips 
this is tha lisinGi of the rlsponiiiility thi singla noit inxiity-riddin 
of thair 'calling* in a place like thii" studants for vary good reasons 

which have to do with their own 
QOinpstanQiai fDr tha worldi Many 
of thiffi bagin to sia thiir 
studiii as a liberal arts idu= 
cation and bacoms veiy ftustratad 
bicauis of thi priisurae thay 
havi to deal with'^ 



"I dial with a body of studants 
who caina in with a rithip gpan^ 
indid is^iriiiiintal attitudi 
towards undirgriduate iducatlon* 
I think that thiy are eonfusid 
and uneartiin" 



FRir 



w "Thari is really no pratania of 
■ trainini thiin for a carear" 

"They ari niiddla-cliis, wilWo-do 
itudanti and thiy conii heri baeiusa 
their piTints told thii th|t this 
is a ticket to gat a good job'' 



"I ani qertiin that a graduate froni 
^ Shwin his a far, bitter chMca to gat 
^unto any law, inedical or graduati 
ichool than any graduati tm Hast- 
ville for iHanipli-; And to Mny pirints 
it is worth $20^000 (sic), to achieve thit" 



"I would say that Jcarsir praparation) is 
not the reiponiibiiity of the collagii I 

ani free to mki a lot of mietakas" ' 

"It ihould offer some kind of ideas j in 
^ tarnii of careirSs what you niight go on 
^^and conceivably do with tha knowledge that 

you have aupposadly accmulated here" 

%erwin*s goal Is not and should not ba " 
^ a job or c^aar plaeamants but its 

4 responsibility should bi to have tha 
advising here for thosi people who want 
that whan they come here" 

'Sierwln*! riiourcil are going to help you 
jj in choosing a career-but all the people 
that I iii hare are running around fran^ 
ticallyi It iiiini thatSherwin iinpliii that 
that ii what It-i going to do" 

"What I don 4 like is that there isn't 

5 niuch iBphaiii on what you do after college* 
Caraar guidanca I feel is lacking hara 
priparation for job and career" 



Collage Organization and Student Impact 



Proposition i The utility of the liberal arts curriculmn is under mueh controversy , 

Administration Faculty (continued) Students 

(Sherwin) 

(See Page 40) (Rei student fears ^out a job)j (See page 40) 

"They are practieally catatonic" 

"I think ^i£ you go to Sherwin you 
are going to be better able as a 
person and I think you are going to 
be worse prepared for a job" 

"Requirements in assorted fields apart ^ 
Q from the major field, • .seemed to me 
' when 1 was a college student to force 
an unfruitful spread of a student's 
attention" 

3ierwin has always bean vocationally 
minded; the whole notion of liberal 
arts doesn't apply to professionals | 
that's why kids come herej to prepare 
for a vocation" 
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Colligi OFpnigition and Student Impict 



Proposition: The utili"^ of thi liberal arts curriculuin is under much centroviriyi 



Adiniiiistration 



faeulty 



Studints 



(Hestvilla)'toy of the faculty know what 
(liberal idueation) mans to them... 
many of tham m iraduatii of privata 
1, libiril arts eQlligii^iiQur itudinti 
|insrally don't com hire with that 
sane eoneipt ind theretoi you itaft off 
with thi first conflidt of intirast" 

"Whils W8 are nioving is fast as wi can 
with cirtain kinds of carair-oriintid 
2 propiffli thosa may further dilute the 
' libiril arts amphaiis, Hi are going to 
continui the liberal arts and sciances 
bisa at the collaga as long as I am hara 
which doein-t nacesiarily weaken career 
iducatlon,M" 



"I think thi thing that-s biing 
liporadii.is what happans to tha 
studants aftir..." 

_ "i, Studints tell is thiy hava 
2.biin told to go to CQlli|i to 
git i bitter job" 

"*iitQ bicotte Uirwwly career^ 
2 oriintid is a big fniat^a and wi 
should rasiit this^' 

"Thire-i a public educational 
Tpolioy of being profoundly pushed 
in that diriction (vocationalism)" 



"Vm all for education hiving a 
functional VBlm^ but on the other 
hand 5 whan -t look bae^ on ay own 
colligi days thi value of that 
aduQition wisn^t isiidiitely 
appirant whan I got out" 

"The college is pushing tha business 
pwgrii.i.thay baliava the state is 



"I thirjc this is thi pui^osi of collagii 
You daeida what you want to do and than 
point youriilf in that dirictien and 
gain from it" 



"A collaga 's pia^oia is to look at 
2 epportunitiii that you can pursue in 
thi futura" 

"I don-t think this eoUaga is highly 
_ carfiir-oriantadj but thay laava it 
1 moitly up to thi studanti If you want 

to |et a jobs do wilLt.Thiy hava 

"placamant offieasM." 



"Thiy offir ivirything hirii Eiiiploy- 
mint iirvic8j Carair OppOftunityi*.!! 
this ii whit you want to doj hara is 
how to h^dla it. ,*hQW to handla an 
interviews how to look for a job" 



willing to support that kind of ai 
I think it-i unfortunate*.* it originatas 
with tha colliia baoausa it originitii 
in (the stati capital)." 



"And intillictuillyj I learnid how to 
j^motivata lysilf which took ma a vary 

long timaMito ba abla to saa long^ 

range goals and still kiap working 
i without imidiati rewards or reinforea- 

mants — I think that eausas a lot of 

thi lack of motivation" 



"I think a lot of piopli would be upiit 
if Wistvilla changad ovar to baing a 
teehnieal s<iool" 



_ "I agrei with faculty who baliava that 
7! a jori cariir-oriintad curriculujii is 
naadad* This naid not crowd out a 

libsrai irti cora-^why ean-t wa do both?" "To hava (voeationalism) bseome the 

7,pri»8 goal of tha school would bi a 
mistaki" 



Cellige OrgMi^atien and Studint Irapaet 



Progggitlgn : itudints placi as highast faculty willingnass to spand tini in tiaching studinti j with 
par^onal follow-threugh, 



Atoinlstration 

irwin)"The obligation of tha faculty TOintw 
to be aviilibls to the itudent outiidi of 
,; thi eliiirogni in a variaty of ways is nada 
J; eliir to job applicants" 

^il hive to have the faculty aware of the 
|ftet that the taaching fimction is a 
iloidir gne than Qomini to thiir elisias-' 

%im not so sura with the increase in 
$wu and diinanding profaiiionilisni 
|i|;:fteulty will assuna natwally that 
plis thi iiiinca of the rasponeibility 
^^fffiiir 'sailing' in a placi lika this" 



Ipligri i!^ be soma rare profiiior who 
lliinka his dutias dischargad (1^ 
t|^ii^ing classis and going honii) but 
■hii:^ tirribly. untj^ieil of us. 
■ v^ltoiithir more typical of us is the 
: fiGiiity mainbar who expicts to play a 
big part in the lifa of tha itudents 
outsldi tha classroom as will as inside 
it" 

"Viiy oftsn you vm into a coininti 
r ^Ona problani that ooncams m about 
' thi eolliga:,#»I like adadamlci but I 
would lika to be part of a wirmir 
coranunityj ona with mora aoniidarition''' 



''(Taaching hara) involves an 
1 awful lot of direct studant= 
faculty contact" 



■2 



"Thari ara vary real preisures for 
lona opportunity of laiiura with 
thi studants - to share the creative 
activity that may be of a personal 
natura, I think our laava syitii 
raceinizeB that and in i way sort 
of builds on it" 

"Of the two greatist obataclas that 
stand in tha way of my doing what I 
A want to do 5 one is nunbars of 
itudenti, I sii taaching as viry 
mudj a pirSQnal relationship with 
students and abovi a cirtain nufflher 
threshold it becoBes vary hard 
to do it in the way in which I 
would lika to do it" 

"I think thi only place that Sherwin 
dj can raally differantiata itsslf from 
* the other schools is in tha ralation 
batwain studants and faculty i To 
have the faculty and itudants hava 
thii tranindouily close eontact is 
going to entail a totally different 
eansi of tha faculty*,*" 



Students 

"Whan 1 CiBi I was intaristid in drania 
and language and dance* I got a 
/■ political science advisor who knew 
nothing about any of those things # 
Fortunatalys I found faculty members 
who Wire willing to advise ma on 
. the side" 

"We are so closij so in touch with i!iam= 
bars of tha faculty^ thara are so few 
2 students per faculty member and thara 
are no paduatas, When they get excited 
by ssinethingj thsy share it and thay 
don't just share it with profissionalsj 
thay share it with their students S 
this is very good" 

"One thing that has always bothirid mi 
2 I have always sensed a lack of coinit- 
mant on the part of the prof issors* 
They are always willing to talk with m 
but thay don't like to go over depart^ 
raantal lines at all" 

"From ^ pawonal aKpariince molt of 
^.thein (thi faculty) are willing to 
work with students and getting to' 
know them personally; there leems to 
be at least in my clasias a good 
, rapport batwaan teacher and students" 



...Continued page^iiii 
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Collage Organization and Student Indict 

ProgQgition i Btudants place as highest f acuity willin|neis to spand tiia in tiaehing atudentis with 
pirsonil follow-thTCUghi 

Administratipn Faculty ' Studinti 
. . (continued) 

[m page ^6} ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ "Eve^body^B so piMonaL,.€va^body 

pircsntagi of the tiiehers cominuting ^ just wants to know whit you want to do, 

^ bitwiin (hig city) and hire; this J Anytime you want to hivi a eonfirsnci 

has bean a non-eQiimtini ciipus" with ths teachirs thay ara willing to 

hiVi pniM*" 

"I think thera m vary faw faculty 

^ Md inora partiflularly in thi Sinior "I know thari m a lot of faculty 

faeulty who spend any tiini caiuilly who nevip inviti tha students. I 



rdon^t IIS that niny aetivitiei on eanpui 
risht now that are so intif eating that 



with a peat varlity of studants 

* right now that are so intsf eating 
"They (students) havi to coffli in at they would antica facul^ tn^bira to 
^ ?!38 on a Saturday fporningiiiThis ia git involved'^ 
f mm }Ati of prpfassional Sitting up 
of 'Z^'U help you with this if you "I think wi have mple teiching faculty" 
coiDa in and if you don*t than you 

don't naad any halp*" "Thsra ie so Buch prassura to puilish 

gthit iDQit of the faculty nambsri just 
"I think that from an aininistritiva don^t faal thiy have the tima to parti« 
B point of view this kind of activity oipata in comunity probliinSM."' 
(sKtra timi with studants) is not at 

airrasognizsd" -the cOTplaint hara is that a lirger 

2 paraentage of the faculty iin-t mora 
activi" 

''This fill WI triad to invite diffirant 
1^ faculty Bianiirs to tea for tha antire 
frishinan class at tha prasidant^s house 
and thay got a viiy poor faculty 
rieponse" 

ii.CQntinuad page45,M 




eoUigi Of giniMtion and SM^ 

Proposition: Students pliee is highiit faculty willinpass to spend tim in tiachini studanti^ with 
~ " pirsonal fQllew^through. 



Aiainistration . FaculA^ Studentg 

feemrih ecntinuid) 

(Sei pagi y) (Sie paps y and ijlt) 
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"I hivs tilksd to ssysril fresiiin who 
found thit f iculty roimbsM priteiid : thit 
1 1 thiy;irii'SiUy.;intiriitidi"tt^ 
' Oh ^ pi j ^ oop in j^d ; niiki . ippisintiin^^ 
and I '11' hivr oiici hois biSn 1 
ind 12 . on; Qirtiln: dip . ' And; thsn thi : 
students go snd thsy not thipe" 

"Bisieilly tha pola of i taaeher in 
ths college institution is to educiti 
12. thi itudititif l don't peally SIS thit 
publishing is going to snhinea the 
faeulty pfflbers' intiriction with 
itudints" 

''..,.nnybe it should be the students 
1 3 who hive to toaw the facul'^ ienibirs 
' into aetivitiis" 
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Colligi Orginiiition and Studint Iinpact 



Pfopoiitibn: Studants place IS highest faculty willinpass to spend tip in teaching students , with 
pincnil follow-thrQughi 



AMnistntion 



villi 



^"I don-t think the itudinti fill 



1. 



2 



Mieh assoeiatisn with ths faculty ; 



3, 



"If the fiQUlty ind thi itudinti could 
get involved in thi prssisi which is the 
divelopiint of thi studint in thi broid 
iinii I think thi studinti would bi 
happier" 

"If the ficulty m^m wara mn open 
to thi purppiii of the cslligi md if 
the itudants wera fliora open to listen in 
this idviioiy relitionshipj then I think 
m would iiiovi forwird a bit" 



"If a student feels iny irapact at 
this colligi it ii that hi TifiiiiAiii 
]^ m ixpiriince with a (Colliigui) or' a 
(CoUiagUi) or any one of us* It is 
thit'viiy qIoiI' intirrilltionahip 
whidi raattirs" 

"Shat we ira probably doing lust 
wilL* providing infowil comuni- 
^ cation bitween students and othif 
s^sits of the coininunityj ficulty 
and whativir" 

"It ii"i pstien of gatting a 
3^ rasponsi Iforthi-itudintas getting 
' involvid.iiOnci we gat that I think 
wi ari teaching" 



Studanti 



^ "Lit the ficulty coni to us once 
■' in a lAili"' 



"I fill like rffi.aliinatid from thi 
faculty, , .look it last simiitirj thi 
-1 hot dibatis ;>^in thiy startad talking ^ 
^'^ihout thi proposili**And you talk about 
tha studsnti and ficulty fittini 
togathar? Hillj dafinitiJy not",V 

_ "Nhanivir I hava had a iuestion for a 
3, faculty iflinibarj they havi^nevtr biin. _ 
too busy to help nie" 



"ft'om thoii I have matj I haven^t mat 
a professor I didn^t raally lika ^ 
that I was turned off by" 



College Organisation and student lipact . • 

QUESTION |2i ,;FeroeptiQns of the College Organization 

Proposition! Thin is little iipieiiient iioni studants, fieulf and idniinistrators about whit, 
thi conege organiiition Biins or whit it ee^^^ 





■ Adniinistratjon 

^herain) "There ii a crying need for liadirihip 
in the world tediy but I think one triis 
1^ to do it partly by exampli, pirtly by 
' inodali , partly by indirict stinulitien 
■rather than-the explicit 

"(Liadership) flows froin einple eonstant 
^ reininderi that are given the Students 
. /^<^out responsibilities 5 or even lore 
particularly about opportunities that 
ari theirs having eone from a plaei 
likeSherwin" / ■ I 



"Of eouTii (thi ficulty) are; the lource 
3 of inipiration; on the othephandMi 
■ ■ (the administration) has the environ- 

Miit.thit fflikis this (soeiai Idialisiii) 

possiblil' 



raeultj 

"It's iiiintially a pfivati thing bitwien 
student and faculty and the liss_.idiinis- 
tPitlon there is.., the inors individ- 
uality thirs is in how a teacher 

teiehei , ■ and 'hQW'a " student ' doss"' ' *■"'■: 

■ ,f ■ ■ ■ . . 

"Thisi ideas Wnistrative ideas ' 
on how lioney should be spint) my 
be inconpatibli with what the individ- 
ual fieulty or groups of ^ faculty wish 
to do. io this aspict in a very ■ 
practical sense intirfereSi,," 



Students 

"You have to knew whire the' ' • . 

adiinistration is ' on diffirint 
/, issues; th^ should continue to 

,do thitv or they should itirt': ■ 
'■■=aoif'tf'mbre'oftl 



^ "A oollege is essentiiliy its faculty.., 
it's an aeadenie ixpiriinoi" 

, "If you hive a problen, the Aiinistra- 
7-tion should idministir and risolve that 
problem" 

^'^iifl^snd3l ioundniii is ths 
^1adniniitritlon'i) pP , ^ ^ 

"Quality of educitienrwto kind'^^^^ 
I working environient dois the faculty ■ 
■ hive^ pstions liki thsse 
asked. Rather it's how much money 
are we geini to save htre or there" 

"In place of eooperativinisi there is 
7 co-option and that is a niajor transfor- 
ination aid not a nice one it seenis to m" 

1 1 . cQntinued page 1(3 . 



"If they an interested in cutting ' I 

2 eosts, do it by cuttini down on the ^l 
buFiiueratizition...'! •' , / .-v'- 

I .- ■■ . -,- ■ "■ ■,, ■ ■■ ■ -■ ■ ■ 

"Oni of the problenis ofimn is . i 

3 that piopli becoii ■ institutions. , , ' ' 'i'i 
■people iri veiy iinsitivi to ; # 
troiiled ^lehingi" ■ :. 



■/ft 



Celliii Organisation and Studint Irapict ■ ' . ■ ■ 



Proposition : Thera is little agrianisnt mg students, ficulty ind administritoM ibout what 
the collige orpniMtion meins or whit it coiipriiiS. 

itTition ' Faculty (continuid) Students 



, thii corporation kt ilio thi goods,,. 

our poiitlon in the collsgi (is) a , 
S doubli-idgid one which i am not sure is 

- , .. , , , ever :^1J^ i^cogto^^^^^ 

tion or boardi of trustiei, I think 

thit is whit most of ill i^ss us 
angry,,. uitimitely ws iri the cellgpi" 

"It seeiBi to me thi concept of, - 

idminiitrition atShsrwin was of i 
9 much mors coopiritivi vinturs 20 
yiirs igo.i.A plies likeSherwin College 
his colli to aiinistration siiply 
liter in a certain nil way than other 
collegii" 

"There is no cohirincij nb unity bstwsin 
itudints and faculty and idininistritori 
' and this ii is I SSI it what hai 
hippinsd hire" 



Collip Orginiation and Studant Irapiet 

PSTIOH |2i pgrceptions of thi Csllege Organiiation 

Fropsition : Thin is littla igriinint mm^ studantSj ficul^ and idBinistritors about what 
thi colligi organiiation mmi or whit it cojiprisss. 



strati on 



(West- 

, ville) I'ln not certain thit our kind of 
aininiitrativi organiMtion is rially 
niest sffactivi for lacoinpUshing whit 
Wi wint*' 



■t 



^'Hi iri differint freni a privata GoUigi or 
many publie colligsi in that m are put of 
a ipteiiis and hiinf part of a iyatiin m 
havi eartain dasignatad purpoies^^ 

_ "Oni thing Hi don't do vaiy well is to 
3 opganizi in such i way ai to hava ivaryoni 
infonnid with tha notion that wa ars hare 
to sirva students 3 in one way or inothir" 



"I hava heard tha criticisra that tha mission 
of tha eaipus is not elaarly dafinad, but 
in our (state systani plan) wa hava dafinad 
it about as claarly as wa can, givan tha 
dasignation wa have as an ^arts and 
scisnces^ collegf-' 



"It ii sort of a local pui^oia - to gat 
^ the kind of gr|aiization that will 
'niQblliii hmn rasourceSj to gat a 
collagiality that we think aKistid in 
tha past in tha institutions of highar 
education" 



Faculty 



"It isains to ma that whan an 
orginiaation attempti .to. dafini ■ 
Mts function the natural thing 
would ba to do it in a way*.* 
easy to nuaiurai 

^ "If anythings organizitien gits 
thi way of iithir difinini 
pui^oie or carrying out puipoii" 

3 "Institutions grow ^ast when they 
art left alone" 



ents 



"I don^t think that there is any 
X claarly anunciatad ovarall collage 
iinsi of niissionj purpQiii and 
goals" 

(Rii global parspactiva in iducatl^ 
"It is a viiy significint objactivi, 
^ soniething I Hish wa could iccofflplishi 
It is not occurring; and one of the 
reasons why is, it isn^t conjing ftoin 
the top" (i.e. froni Cintral State 
Systaii) 



i 



"I earn hers for a littli pri- ' 
oriantitien-and thi prisidint gave «' 
a spiteh to us about ths seheol, thi 
Diaii of Studinti m% ini.iBut nowi 
no one is out thife talkin| to 
inybody inpors..," 



.eolitM pap M,,, 



"Tha Dean of Studints does get him- 
2 Silf orgffli^id with the student body* 
Hs is ODI of the few I hivi liin 
dolt." 

2 "I would git things done more 
iffielintly'' 

, "I ill no rill control or direetion 
^im Stits Central en thii empus 
'at all" 

^ "A lot of piopii fill that (the 
' president) isn't responding to the 
needi of the eollip soiiunity" 

"Th@_ ultiffliti deiision is the priii- 
.^dint'i, but the majority of tiDis 
he'll just let the dseigions of thi 
eomittiis ride unless thsy really 
go against whit he wants" 

..•oontinuid paga 50 
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Celliii Orgaiiiatign and Studint Impact 



QUESTION 12; Perceptigns of tha EQllege OrganiMtion 



rroposition: Thin is little igreeinint inong students^ faculty and idiiniitrato^ ahout whit 
r^^^ tha collagi ovgmmtim mmi or what it eoinppises, 



Administratign 
Wastville ^ continued 

"It'll up to the adininistration>to 
issiii tha various niids of tha eoUege 
ind to be aware and concirned about student 
i naadi and intariitSj and to the axtant 
that wi fail to do that it is not the 
faculty but wa who are at fault i for m 
failure to be courigaouSj insightful and 
visioniry" 

"The axarcisi of devaloping judpint and 
ikill at dioision-iiiaking; the if forts to 
' involve studinti in coUagi-wlde quastioni 
to help theni to davelop tha broader vlaw 
in iffldirgtanding and appredition of ■ 
differenoas of points of vIswim" 



Faei 



(8ii pagi Hg) 



Btudants 



"(Thi presidint) laivas us iBOStly 
on our own* And he dgai that with ' 
ffloit groups of the CQlligi.". facuity 
2 itudents , hi Isives thara on . their 
" mi He doiSD-t provida diriction. 
He really haven had a colligi- 
wide govern jnoi In yairs, and he^s 
attaeking tha probleffl by wiiting 
for the faculty to git topthiri 
wait* ' for the student! to get 
tor ■ ' 



7 
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giESTION 12: Peregptions of^ Collip OrgMiiatw 

Hi; ^dainiitritivi - Fieulty ralitions in tha collap prgmization 




fiierwin) "Sherwin gonmmm aays that the 
faculty Bhm with the administration thi 
1 raiponsibility for the willfbiini of thi 
risidintial lifi at Sharwin" 

'^I wouldn^t wint to suggiit thit our 
1 racord hai just baeD of lovini kindnisii 
' thari hivi bien divisioni ad battlii,'''^^' 

"Thi iSiinci of the eonf irenca procidura 
is that faeulty can hava a eonfarinci any 
^ tima they mt\ thay will ba liitinid to 
**patiintly and hopifiilly intalligently 
but thay ira then exeuied and tha 
trustiii confar pong thiniiilvi^ ai to 
whit thi daeiiion on that Issui ghould 
be « and thiy nika tha dieiiion" 

. "Hot QDly In tha alaisroom but outiida tha 
^ clissrooiiij thi faculty do havs pit 
influanca within the fraiework of 
Siarwin govarnansii and I think parsaptiva, 
itudanti ira ionscioui of that ■ 

"Juit bicausa it ii known that the faeulty 
share pawar with tha adniiniitration and 



"To bs abli to taaeh iffaGtivsly, 
I thirt limBt be Gompatibili^ of 
aducational phitoophy and 
iducitional praotici" 



"..*Hare than ii a sinsa 
ineif biini within ui,, Thit if we 

2 if I to evirhiul ttii pliQi wa lust 

' overhiul it ffoin within and it'i vtry 
hard when thi ineniy is not fpoin outsidt , 
but yoir superiors J thit thisi piopli 

run this ;plaes ts*iike you^ hippy, . 
OP to make you Isavii i. that thsri is 
sofflithing wrong that you cinnot put 
your finger on.": 

"I feelve^ eliirly that fieullgf 

3 should have a rial input into 
riiourei illeeation. I don't 
think they should have it 
totally" 

"I do think that the faculty uiid 
T-to tiki a iiere didsivi roli in. - 
shaping educational poli^ and it 
doii wt do so myraofi" 



Students ', 

"A lot Of faculty iseiirs see 
itudants thit iPi sitting en; 
eoiMittiis aid othii' liadirs as 
being co*optid by thi idiiniitritiOT" 

.,..;.njonit'ito^sjfi:j^ 

- tiding ii fiiuoh of a laadarahip 
^ position ^: gitting theiDiilvii 
ineludid ; ai mt m I would ; 
hopij axeapt to protict th^ 
own nartow intirasti m far^ai 
wigis go and their own positions 
of powar on joint eoniittsis," 



with thi trustaas in tha goviming of tha 
coUiga on a lot of iisuas of non-elisswoio 
oontint whioh can arise at any tipj thi itu 
dint knows that the faculty probily has a Jpewir that tha faculiy in iffiet 
viaw ^out that and will cirtiinly hiva a givi away" 
voiea about it"' 



"(Thiri hM bean) roan attainpt to 
recapture sorae of tha authority and 



.i.dontinuid on pagi 52 i,* 



•••continuid on pagi 52,,. 



College Organization and Student Impact 



QUESTION 12; Perceptions of the College Organization 

Ke; Administrative - Faculty relations in the college organization 
Administration Faculty , ' ' Students 



(9ierwin - continued) 

"I would say it (i.e. the financial 
crunch) has certainly changed the 
(i>. relationship in a completely positive 
way and they (the faculty) have a 
sense of working together with us ^ the 
administration" 

"By the governance the faculty committee 
J has the right to make a recominendation 
but it is essentially powerless to make 
its voice effective" 

"It is the opinion of the members of this 
S year's committee that the faculty must 
invest in more effective ways..." 

"What theSherwin governance provides for 
9 is faculty input J it doesn't provide for 
'negotiation. The operative verb that 
is used is 'advise'" 



"I have never yet seen an 
evaluation used to keep someone 
ji.here; it's usually used not to 
keep someone, However you can 
always find a reason to keep those 
you want" 

"Faculty role in educational 
^ policy making has been pre- 
empted in recent years by the " 
administration, in response 
in part to student demands." 

"In the committee I am on there 
is very little real contact 
0 between the people who are 
running the college and the 
people who work in the college." 

"The trustees have a different 
3 kind of notion in mind of what 
' 'the good education is but that 
has nothing to do with this 
group's notion of good education" 
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QUESTION 12! Perceptions of the College Qfganigation . 

He I A'droinistpidve - Faculty relitions in thi colligs orpnisition 



1 



A^inistration 

(West- 

vilie) " I think thi ficulty of this 
collegg want! to feel a pride in its 
association with ths college, 
We need new constructive kinds of 
projects which receive favorable 
coviragi in the inedia is one wiy of 
nereating our sense of pride or 
giving peopli a basis for exprissing 
itJ^ 

^^I am sure that our students believe 
that the idminiitration has the 
2 authority and the obligation to 
■shape acadeniic policy i and that 
Mny of their frustrations 
result froni the beliif that the 
administration is too heavily 
influenced by the faculty J- 

-'None of the changes that I can recall^ 
any major changes havini to do with the 
f] icademic program ^ changes in require- 
' inintSg changas in types of courses that 
ware ot^red ware made without faculty 
consultaiion and the governance iysten 
that iKistid at the tinii, and to some 
extent now* That was a matter of the 
antira faculty sitting at a meeting mi 
voting- I have listened to facul"ty 
members five and six years later that - 
would suggest ficulty wasn't even 
consulted I,," 

continued page 54,*, 



Faeul^ 

"^fhat I m most afraid of is 

1 organized organization i I 
would much prefer disorgMized 
organization" 

"There is nowhere near enough 

2 dialogue between facul^j 
between departments" 

■■I guess the conclusion that 
I would draw is that wa are 
'^not airied on the purposes 
of this ihititution" 

"I would like to see an entirely 
^ different spirit of. cooperation 
Tand a much greater interaction 
bitween faculty j and dapartments 
and especially to get together 
and say 5 all right |What can we 
do for each other 4 natives so 
that they can come out better 
educated than any other school?" 

"We are pretty luc^ here becauie 
our administration Is rathir light-* 
handed" 

"Fm looking for more leadership than 
we have noWi But the leadership we 
S.hive now can only distort the present' 
situationi Tm not condemning the 
present prasidant; ha can't do any- 
thing else iuch but exist here*" 

MiCentinuad pagiS^ *i* 
4h 



Students 
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CoUegs Organization and Student Impaet 

QUESTION 12! Perceptions of the College QfganlzatiQn 

Ee: Adiinistrative - Faculty relitisns in tha collega organization 

Administration 
(NestviUe - continued) 



Faculty 
(Continued) 



Studints 



"There were a number of faculty 
durini times of difficulty, faculty 
who were concerned about students ■ 
needs and interests, seemed to sonii 
to the fore and worked very closely 
with students and administration 
in iffecting changes," 



"In the years I've teen here one 
of the things that New Palti has 

7 suffered froni is the lack of a top 
aduininstrator who could set 
priorities and goals over a 
reasonably long tarni" 

"(The Aduiinistrition) is not 

8 responsive to students or to 
intellectual initiative" 



"Ricently frora what I hear, and 
what I see about governanci and 
^.college jtructuri... somehow I 
feel that they lose sight of 
the college and it seeis to 
get very political" (This is 
in reference to faculty colleagues) 



CQlligi Orgini^aticn and Student Impict 



QUESTION f2i Ferciptioiii of the GoUep OrganigatiQn 

Re! Student Rolss in tha Qollega organization 
Adininistration Fieultv 



Sierwin) "For the last thris years we have 
really had a vary risponiible etudent 
I govarninaiit that has workad va^ hard at 
the whole busineis of nuking Judpents and 
taking leaderihip" 

"The degrea of participition in deciiioni 
^ of ill kings s at every level that the 
*^.eolligi iDikis is made alnjost unique at 
Sierwin in terms of the rasponsibili^ 
given into the hands of students" 

"Students are probably eonaoious of tha 
fact that the government of ftarwin Collep 
^ is orginiiid on an R principle rank 
i^rathir than line (1*1.; Etzloni's clasii* 
fitation). It may be that what impresiis 
students is that thire is a good deal of 
.7 joint responsibility for daeiBion-iiiiking 
atSherwln Collegi. I think any 
peroeptive student would be aware of 
that" 

"Whit we are now talking ^out here 
U n^ily student pirticipition in sollega 
" govipnniant in the most iiripDrtant sanii 
of the word is iio older than the 
last five or six years" 



"Student and faculty were natwil illias 
S'-' in whatever the current little conflict ffli^t 
be with the administration or the lininis^* 
tration and the trustees . That in today's 
finincial crunch is no longer so true" 



"If there is a problein that 
the itudenti aren^t propirly 
praparid (to deal with) then tha 
administration should at least 
go forward in trying to detennine 
ways that problim can be risolvid" 



Students 

"I think that students should be regarded 
Us a separate entity in the eorporati 
structure of the collaga. This is SQiething 
that students fought very h^d to get; we 
ire rigirdid that way in the governing. 

"You are given the opportunity to sit on 

2 Mb CQinittei to have power j but it is 
how wi use it that raally deterininea 
how much influence we have" 

"Tha fact (ii) that things are deteriflined 

3 mostly by the faculty and that^s one 
thing that Vn found very frustrating" ; 

. "I thought thara would be mora intarictien 
7 ietwein Student Governniant and the faculty 
on .how decisions are iiiade" 



"I feel I would put more reiponsibility 
for the upkeep of the school on the 
BtudentSi to tiki more pride in tha school" 



"I feel tha students are really irresponabli 
I about (who is) rmining the school j because 
^ it is their school and they are paying a 
lot to go here" 

"I ain quite content to live on the fringes 
7^of decisions and let things happan so long 
as I am ^le to just miki Wf ptrsonil 
changes and gat myself together" 

continued page 56,,, 
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CoUip Organization and Studint Iipict 

QUESTION §2\ Pareaptions of the CQllegi QrganiMtisn 

Re: Student Rolas in the coUsp organization 



Admnistratioii 



(See pEga 55 ) 



Faculty 



(Sae paga E5 ) 



■'- ' Students 
feherwin - continuad) 

"M.thars ii no conssnius on whit thi pui^oiaSj 
or the roles or the valuei of the Gollagi as 
Q a collagi body ihould bsj and (thire is opinion) 
' that thi MSiea hivi bsin picifiad by having 
studant miliars on student CQiiiitteiSi,,and 
the people who really have the power keep 
the power" 



^Mif wi hid to join a raculty-Studant Sanata 
j I ean aksst parintae you that the faculty 
would take over'' 

"Students do hivi input into that (tenure) i The 
Majors Coinniittai ^ when they act together , thiy 
'rially have a voieaj I thinkMi" 

II "The S*A,C, Riaoinindition niiy be erudil in . 
deterniining tenure*" (Student Advisoiy Comittee ) 

"Ifhen you don-t fi|ht back 5 how seriously are 
1 5 you taken by the adrainistration? It is ve^ 
^hird for student Isiders not to appear to 

have sold out*" 
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College Organiiation and Student Impact 



QUESTION ill I^reeptions of the College Organiiation 

Ri' Studint Rolis in the collega organization 



A^nistpation 

(West 

ville) "The Gollege is for students; it 
i* is not hire to be run by students," 

■'...our objictive is to craite in 
2 envireniiiint in whidi i student can bi 
, increasingly riiponsible for his or har 
own judpenf." 



Faculty 



Studints 



"Ihe orginization I would like "rU give you in eKaiple of this proposal 
. to see should consist of both that m had! that the students should have a 
' faculty and student deligatei '^oica in thi govapnniinti ^at happened was 

- a 2:1 ratio of faculty to that faculty were afraid of students and 

studints; I think tha students whit thiy wire sayingp^' 

are important in tesis^of 

prasenting tha recipients^ ^It ii hard to gat on cQmittiiS, The piopla 
view and the faculty in tanns ^ are already en the cottiiitteis and I iMgini 
of continuity and the pro- 'atiy there." 
ducers- views" 

"I find that whan things really eonii down hard 
and students bigin to start feeling it by 
3 that time it lay be too lata. Thay rally 
around for a little while and then thiy 
dissipate •" 



IS it that wa never hiar why the studanti 
Ij never got a voice or the power to vote on 
' sonithing as major as money (or) whether to 
hold onto a teaahir?" 

"We have bean |oing through a hick of a lot 
Srof red tape and m have baen dying to talk it 
. over the the prasident of tha coliaga" 

"Thi channels are hare to get for itudants 
. to iGGOinplish a lot and there are masy ways to 
get activities going ^ to get orianiMtions 
running and I think thi itudinti havi a pret^ 
good voici here except for governniantallyi.." 

"...but studints have a pretty good thing hiri 
7 as fir as getting thingi dDna. Aeadafflically 
you can get things dona for innovative 
itudiiSi" 

...continued pageSS 
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Cslliga Organization and Btudant Iinpact 



QUESTION i2; Pirceptions of thi Collep Organisation 



Re; Student Relii in the coUsge organiiatioG 
Administration Faculty 
(sea page 5?) , (see page 5?) 



8 



Studints (festville - continued) 

■'Studint comittais discuis and make policy 
reconmenditions! basically that is tie way 
'that the college-wids |ovifflinant is baing run 
hare* Thiri ii no colligi-wide governinee, 
Even the faculty dossn-t hiva govirnimni 
that is operating." 

■■I feel wi can do a lot on this einipus as far 
as influincini administrators and bringing 
about chinpi And it -a just i Mttir of 
involviniint on the part of the atudents,,." 



"Hi have iffectivily no student governmentp** 
■ that-i inoitly the studsnts- faults: *beeauii 
jQ we don-t have a student govarninentj whatever 
the administration layi that^s what we 
get* (Helpful agents)* nysalfj the professopSi 
my friends i (The Organization?) It hasn't 
held me back but it hasn't advancad roe" 
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CoUep Organization and Student lipaGt 



PSTIQH |3i Collaga Organigation iipaet on studints 

Proportion: G,im tha constraints of an unGertain organisation theory as wall m 
axciptions on the plus side 5 colle|i or|ani2ation is seen by most 
studinta and faculty to have a nigative impact on students. 



AdministratiQn 

(Sherwin) 

"Tradition cirtainly is lomethini 
that differentiates Rherwin froni many othir 
j institutions that ha^e the capacity to 
Offif the mi kind of liberal education 
in thi michanical senii that we do" 

"It is a naver-ending atru||le to W 
'2 to maka (the rasidanci halls) Mora than 
just a place to sleep in" 

^'l^i have a College Center which goes 
virtually around the clock and as soon 
3 as the additional library is finished^ 
an intellectual eounterpart to that in 
a Riserva Rooni is going to be opened 
around the clock and the plaee simply 
f unctions." 

"(visitor); Do you' think students are 
j^conscioua of thas ' collage purposis for 
'thein**.(i.i*, leadership, belief in 
college traditions)? 
(Administrator): YeS| I really do*" 

"Studinta ari probably conscious of tha 
fact that the government of Sherwin College 
is organized on an R principle - rank 
rather than line (i,e. Etzionl^s classi- 
fication); it may ba that what imprassai 
students is that there is a good deal of 
joint responsibility for didsion'- 
making at Sherwin Colliga" 

ii.cQntinUid pap M,* 



Students 

, ''I think that the organisation of the school 
reflects the type of courses that are taught" 



"The lack of colliga organization has had 
a positive inipact" 



Facul^ 

"Eviiy administration hai an 
effect on the education of the 
. institution^ vary declsivalyi 
^ That calls for challengii on 
the part of the faculty for 
shoring up frameworks in 
which one can function in the 
way individually ha wanti" 

It^s iisentially a private thing 

between student and faculty and 
2 the less administration there 

iSi.ithi more Individuality 

there is in how a teacher 
. teaches p and how a Student does'/ 

"Students are affected by the 
organization whan thiy becomi 
3 interested in political proeiss 
for gittini changis on campus 
in their favor" 

^"They like the people a lot more he re** it 

"(OrganiEation) has an inipaQt on The administration and aveiybody else 5 they 

jj them by determining pglieias put on their best 5 I mean they really try" 

''incriasin|ly accordin| to adininis- 

tratlve concerns (financial) rather . , 

, " \ " >, ^,.. u, i^iContinued page 60*., 

th^ by faculty concerns education]" - ^ 



"The grganizition concerning tinuri and 
^ ivirything I think has a direct impact 
' on me.!* on who gits tenure and how they go 
about it" 

. "One of the problems of Rherwin is that 
^paopli become institutions* lipaople are 
very sensitivi to (i,8, troubled by) 
change" 

"I find that iiiost of the officials are veiy 
closed and hasitint and unwillin| to givi 
you honest free answers about why things are 
run the way they are" 



"I think it is not so much negativi 
i^as neutral, and it aught not bi 
neutral in fact if it was negative, 
they would have something to respond 
against" 



,,,cgntinuad page 
-59^ 



60. 
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Collige Organisation ffid Student Impact 



QUESTION 13! CQllege Organiiation inipact on itudinti 
Proposition; 



Givin the conetraints of an uncertain orpni^ation theory as Nell as 
ixciptions on the plus sidSj aollige orpniEation is siin by niost 
atudents and faculty to have a negatlvi iinpict on students i 



Adniinistration 



Sharwin - continued ) 

"I would suspict that studints in a 
coraparatively smU risidential collep 
g are going to bi mn mm of organi- 
'sation than the studints in i college 
whari thare m many coniiDuters in 
the student body or in the larger 
universitiii" 

"The intarparsonal relationships are 
7, important to the studint and the 
general air of this is in the 
cQinnion a very day way of doing 
business" 



Faculty Studenti 
(continued) 

■%e way in which^tha college 
^ govirns Itsilf ii an iniportant 
part of a liberal aducation" 

'Piople think that organiEation has 
an impact on who is hired 5 which 
J students ara brought here. But 
there ari niore things.!. the eliniate 
for the student. Are thara a lot of 
library resources 5 are adiiiiniitrativi 
hasilas at a mininiuin laval for student 
and faculty - and how about tradition?" 

'^Ill-considerid decisions have had a 
^ certain aniount of detriinentil inipact 
for student-faculty-adniinistration 
riiatlons" 



"(Re the burasucracy)! I think that a 
lot of the people that work here have 
J a nagativa attitude towards the schooL 
■ A lot of the secretaries are very caught 
up in the bureaucracy and don-t have time 
for you of ten p,." 

-I have liked the acadsiiiic freedODij the 
contact with teachers 3 being able to 
H work things out with paopla; how am I 
going to take the test, ani I going to 
take a typawritir thare 5 etc,., just 
littli things Ilka that I find soniewhat 
easy to work outii, whereas at a school 
any larger, forget it..," 

"There is a sort of funny thing about 
thisgherwin iiitismMwhan you riill^ 
§ work hard on a SO-page paper and get a C 
you sort of gat bitter towirds everybody* 
This tradition has sort of niade me want 
to work hardar for the benefit of tha 
schooL, J really like it hm^ the tra- 
dition and alii. " 



".t* Oh 5 yes, how the collegt ii put 
jO, together; I think it has a very strong 
o effect on my education" 

ERIC 



Collegi Organization and Student Ifflpact 



QUESTION 13; College Organisation impact on atudints 

Hroposition: Given the constraints of an uncertain orpnization theory as well as 
eKceptions on the plus sidSj collige organisation is sien by most 
students and faculty to have a negitiva impact on students* 

Adiijinistration Fajult^ Students 

tiistvill@) 

"I don't really think students ''(The OrianiMtion ) is a structure nit depends on the individual rnora 

have much awariniss of the significance which I believe impedes what I than the administration or faculty* 

1^ of orianiiation of the faculty » I don't ^ m tiying to do in niy tiachingi I t it ig up to you to gat thi bast 

think that has inuch impact on thsin at all" '^believe that students do perceivi InfgriDation, They are not going 

that colls|e organisation separates to lead you by the hand'^ 
''With respect to how students are affectgd classes ftoni risidential life and 

2 by the or|anization at the top levels of that what they learn officially is "At this college j which is I think 

adnilnistration..il was told the other day not supposed to be intaresting and ^ different from a lot of colleieSj 

that most itudints don't know our nanies" engaging" ^.you can go into town and the town 

has a Gommunity there that will 

"In an educational institution^ the faculty ."I think that one of tha biggest accept you,. J' 
astablishea a tradition! a tradition that 2 impacts has to do with these different 

^^builds a fact of identity of the institution ^ interpersonal relationships where 'fjmt the way it is here. Like with 

not only in older institutions but in thosi' studentk learn to be adults, Now tha piople living the way they do 

having a lata start" it may be the risult of the organiga- 4^nd the way we are supposed to be 

tion of the college it may not" going to classas, the way they (the 

''This studfint body cannot and nevar will have adminiitration) set up the systeifi 

a sense of comunity bicause it comis togethar "I think most of us can renieniber fop us to follow-' 

Lj for aiiti-coniunitarian purposes, m and I don't with sonie fondness if not affection 

■ 'think J biing a state institution and there- ^our own undargraduata education* "I think mainly it didn't come from 

fore being identified with the state as "^ou don't find this institution tth% administrafion or the faculty; 

supplying a service , that we can really creating such an athoSi I think size the changes came froin the people 

expect to mold a student body with any and organisational patterns have i niit here" 
sense of comFiiunity*" something to do with that'' 

"The college orianiiation I have 
"(SoTPione has asked:) 'Whit makes the college ^"i would feel that if anything ^ J. heard so much that is bad about it*.. 

ff^ real for tha student?' And to me that is the ^brganisation gets in the way of i read the (student weekly nawspiper) 
question, What makes it real for the student?" either defining purpose or 

carrying out purpoaa'' 

"I suspect that the organisation that most ...continuid page 82,,* 
affects students is the lower-level organi- ^ "(The Administration) is not 
Mtioni not the organiMtion in this room" 6 rasponsiva to students or to 

...continuid pap 12... i"i*i«ivi" (=ont. p. 62) 
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Colligi Orpnization and Student linpact 



QUESTION |3; CDllege Orgariization impact on studints 



PropDEition: 



Given tb conitraints of an uncertain .orpniiation theory is wall as 
eKciptions on the plus sldej college organisation is sean by moit 
students and faculty to have a nigativi impact on students, 



Administration , Faculty 

(Wastville - continued) (continued) 

"The past fraiiiiwork for thinking about 
thasi institutions of higher education 
^si^Dply does not work thiia days n. how 
we are organisid doasn^t maki that niuch 
diffirenca; thosa who hava a variety 
of interists will eki out of the 
institution those things which satisfy 
their interests irrispectivg of how m are 
put to|ithir" 

"By and large I don't think (studint) 
awaraness or lack of awareness of coUega 
^ adininistrativi orginizatioii has any 
biaring on their risponsi to the 
educational prograin as a whole. It's 
only when thi organisation itands in 
their way that it might have that kind 
of effect*^ 

"Cirtainly the administration has a 
direct, maybe it's an indirect ^ part to 
play in mdcing an educational impact on 
Cj studints by its decisioni regarding develop 



Studints 



(continued) 



"The students get a tired or 
grey failing..*! lot of little, 
simple lo|istics have addad up to 
the point that people don't even 
rialiEi that these little logistical 
problemi are causing this general 
gray fiiling" 



"NOi Impact is being waakiiied by 
'^splits in faculty and inidequate 
college foUow- through on carifr 
placenient" 
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"I think organisation has mori of 
an impact on the student's adu- 
cation and yaluei through these 
impanderables 3 through the ittitudi 
of the people rather than through 
the eKact structuri" 



(J "A iurreptitioua kind of thing" 
(Ri: organization impact) 



"A negativa impact frop inifficient 
^ buriaucracy" 



"I don't think the coUegi set-up 
has anything to do with iti It is 
just the person, The college Itsalf 
has a lousy system" 



7 



"I really have no Gomplaints.*. 
college is what you make it" 



"1 feel that thi collige organiza- 
tion is mostly faculty and adminis- 
trators and they do have an impact 
g on yoin^ education and they do set 
standards*.* honor standards and 
adniisslons standards... The typa of 
people you get at a certain school 
is what their standards are and I 
think that has an impact on the kint 
of education you get" 

9 "The adiiiinistration says Yea, we'll 
do it 3 but you have to climb tha 
Empire State Building to do it" 



ment of naw programs and tha curtailing 
of old ones, It may wall have an educa- 
tional impact to the extent that it can 
convey to students a sense for the aducational "Not really; it varies among studints; 
and iocial system within which the collep but the intigrity of the institution 
has to function" 11- is being compoundid by central state 

pressures toward vocational purposis'' 



■ i,. continued page 63. 



.,,continuad pageSS,.. 



,^"I don't really feel that the 
uraaucracy is holdin| ma back yat; 
I haven't been as exposed to it 
as some people that I know, I have 
thin|i pretty well organized, I 
have an advisor who has helped me 
choosa soma ways and mains of gitting 
what I ultimately want to git" 
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Colleii Organization and Student Impact 



QUESTION |3; Colle|e Organization Impact on students 

Mrap on it ion : Given the constraints of an uncertain organization theory as well as 

eKceptions on the plus sidfij college organization is seen by most 
students and faculty to have a negative impact on students. 



Administration 
(Westville ^ continued) 

"I think as a general matter that 
students are not aware of the 
)0 organization of the college ^ by that 
^ we mean an appreciation of how things 
are structured to accomplish certain 
purposes" 

"I continue to believe that the role of 
people on the staff - well, that can be as 
simple as the way in which they deal with 
M students in an office situation - the 
whole range of kings of things that 
are done in student affairs will 
contribute to the kind of person that 
student is going to be" 



"It would be my guess that liberal arts 
students would be perhaps less purposeful 
^ ^ and less motivated to pursue one particular 
'thing: they- re a bit looser, and they may 
have some perceptions of the place as some 
kind of loose, casual place where they must 
decide what to do for themselves. So the 
impact of the college on themj I think, is 
different-* 



Faculty 
(continued) 

"A small minority of students are 
aware of and responsive to the 
/2 organizatloni i *a large majority 
don^t think about how the organisa- 
tion runs" 



"College can influence students by 
widening opportunities ; but the main 
impact is via department and faculty 
•^guidance, A strong president makes 
^ personal impact but it is not neces- 
sarily spread to the institution, nor 
do the students feel it personally ^ The 
faculty do 3 however*" 

."Yes, governance implants feelings about 
^-educational values (but not necessarily 
for the better)" 



Students 

(see pages 61 - 52 ) 



"Hy sense is generally that there is a 
13 kind of apathy toward the organisatigLi 
towards institutions in general among 
students.**! sense that that is more a 
response to the organization of the 
college than a hostile response" 

. , , continued page 6^ t * 



-63- 
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Colleie Organisation and Student Iropact 
QUESTIQ!} 13; Collige QrEanigation inipact on students 

Given the gonstmnts of an uncirtain organization theory as well as 
exceptioas on the plus sidSs college organization ii seen by most 
students and faculty to have a nigative iinpact on students. 

'if 

Faculty Students 

(Westi/ilk - contiiiuad) (see pages 61 - 63) ^^^^ P^P^ ^1 ^ 

"Kepresentation of itudent interests 
and student attitudes has not been 
vary effective within recant years ; I 
ain left with the inipression that loyalty 
'"'/■in a traditional sense may not exist; 
but I ain vary much convinced that stu- 
dents continue to have an investiiient in 
what happens at the college.. i in terins 
of what it means to go on with their 
education" 

(Re: Traditional college events)! 
"I have not observed any such rituals 
|5!or synibols that draw students togetheri 
This is not a school that nourishes 
traditions like these-- 



ProjiOsition; 



Administration 



Collegi Orginizition and Student Iipast 

Ripreaentative VieypQintg on the Quality of thi GQlIeg§ Experience 
Administration Facult 



feharwin) "What strikes us today ie how inuch 
inori divarsi wi ari now than we wira ten 
yiars agOt He pride oursalveS on our 
divarsity" 

■'ThiSiierHin faculty in tarms of 
penSition is a highly privilegid facultyi 
It hii eompiniatian which is about the 
third op fourth highast anong all tha 
libaral arts coUegas in tha country * 
Hoiisini (aid) is vazy attrictivii.* 
Ths laavi system is tha inost ganeroui 
I know of* Sq it is not as if you 
ari talkini about piopla who havi 
baen terribly hard presaad-^ 

"Wa niadi a very conscious decision dbout 
0 ilivin yaari ago to ixpand tha divarsity 
of our student body and I think this 
has enriched the curricula no and in 
the classrooni" 



"A concam for tha risponsibility 

1 in humanistic education is veiy 
strong at Sharwin'' 

"One of thi things thit^s bad 
about Sherwin in tails of tiaching: 

2 you don ^t have tiina to do anything 
'alsa airi have time to do is 
tiadi and play housaiOtharM j 
navar havi enough tiine to do my 
own work" 



"I think that pursuing a very 
3 active icienci risaarch cariir 
"at Sherwin is palativily diffi- 
cult bicause of its isolation" 



Btudants 

"Their focus is inori on gitting parity 

1 of numbirs (i*e. coaducation) as opposed 
'to tha quili^ of aducation that thay 

are giving" 

"I think thatShirwin gives a suparficial 

2 aducation by trying to throw in too tnuch 

" 'too fait 5. .and not letting you soak it all 
in" ; 

"I think a great deal of the responsibil 
2 ity (for faculty-itudent relations) 
■fasts on the shoulders of the students 
which they are just not accipting" 



"I have always been interested in 
tiaching in a libaral arts colliga; 



"This is also oni of the riasons that I 
tried to come to a small school * I 
^thought that living in a coiiiunity of 
not only studenti but also faculty 
teaohing gifted students , interaitad mainbers would ba veiy beniflcial to me 
students, teaching on a faculty of in the educational axperience'^ 
paople who are highly qualified 
professionally - and that meant 
Sherwin was a reaion^ls placi for 
ine to accept an appointment" 



"Tradition certainly is iomathing 
that differentiates Sherwin fm many 
other institutions that have the 
'capacity to offer the same kind of . 
liberal education in tha niichanical 
sense that we do" 



"There has bean a lot of internal 
criticisni hare about the hok of 



I 



",,ieKCapt I dgn^t believe that the 
education people git atShirwin is 
^necassarily superior to tha aducation 
that one gits at a great State 
Univeriity" 

M,gontinUid page 86*1 



"It is great .to have variety but you 
need to have loniething underneath i 
there has to be a base; i locial 
base or whatever you call it as well 
as having all these little tangints 
that people go out on. I think that may- 
be there too much of a virie^ or 
smthing, I am not sura" 



i continued page 65 
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RepresentativB Viewpoints on the Quality of the CglleE e Experience , 

Adiiiiistration Faculty students 

Sherwin - continued) (continued) 



(see page 65) 



ERIC 



"I think that the quality of work "They work us harder hire becausa 

7> hare has often been |auged according ofi..you know^ when they brought 
to quantity" i m in^ mm paople saidSherwin has 

gone downi..they are just working 
"A trsniindQUi nmhar of woniin from us hard and I ain not sure that soina 
Sharwin have rnada great contributions of the work is taaehing us all that 



to society,.. writers j ambaasadorSj etc. 
But I am not sure that it is dua to 
tha iipact of Sherwin" ^'I pay $6000 a year probably bicausa 

J I have to fly back and forth,., and 
Q "I think that our attempt to make It is a small anQU|h collega that 
a 'place' hare has failed so far" you should have mora individual 

attantion" 

'^Studants see thiir roles or thair 

place in society aftarward much ^Sharwin -s social attosphere is 

diffarently than students did in tha S^strangi; it causes peopli a lot of 
"so^s or in the early iO-s. Sherwin has problains; you hive to learn to>^ 
not adjustid to that at all; it is still adjust and it's not an easy school 
taaching as it was then" to go to" 

"Everybody feels tansa5 it creates 
too niuch coinpitition ego-building 5 
social prasaures...it's not a 
natural atmosphere" 

"The first thing that impressad ma 
jCwas the laidscapinij the tries s 
I lova the type of architicturi 
vaiy much, I also found mysalf 
veiy responsiva to the atmosphare" 



,M continued pap 67*,, ^ 
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Hapragentative Viewpoints on the Quality of the Collage EKperiance 



Administration 



Students 



(sea piga 65) 



(see pages 65 ^ 66) 



Ihr^rwin" continuad) 



"And intellectually Tva grown, Probiily 
what has had that effect is that Tin with 
students all the tiine. Ith just sort of 
an intelleGtuil invironniant'^ 

"ifou can-t help but groWi If you put the 



"Thi strais here is so hea'\^ on acadeinics 
and thiri isn-t fnough amphisis on 
13 other group things 5 sports 5 artSi the 
whole diniension of education where 
people can loos en 5 expand 5 get together" 

"Whin I first came here I was really 
intimidated; I saidg I muit be really 
dumb bacause of all thiss smart peopla. 
But after havini been hero a whilej it-s 
not that they're inart; they just put on 
these knowing looks" 




Collagi Orianiiation and Btudint Impact 

Representative yiewpoints on the Quali^ of the GQllege EHperience 



itmtion 



Faculty 



Studints 



(testvilli) 

^'Thi teachers ara good and the 
clissiS ire fine but soinehew I don^t like 
thi cellegi'' (Qugti by atudint) 

iitrator coinnieTit)! "I doH't know 



what thit mmf 



"Thii studint body einnot and never will 
hava a sensa of coniifiunity bacausa it 
cdniii togathar for anti^QQinuttitirian 
2' purpQSiS*,»and I don-t think , being a 
stiti institution ind therifors being 
idantifiad with thi itati as eupplying 
a service, that we can rially mpct 
to mold a studint body with any eansa 
of QOniunity'* 

"Part of the itudents' problaniB is their 
lacking of purpose. They have ability ^ they 
^3, individually hive cartain intiriitSi but 
thay really hava no particular purpoii 
in baing hare" 



"I think then is a sanse in which wast- 
villa studinta tend to beliave a Qirtain 
• mytholQiy about student" a|grasaivanais 
in talcing over buildings 5 canipui acti- 
viiffij ate* BO they aspire towards 
an liDage of thainselves as sophisticited 
and activi-- 



"I would lika to sii an 
entirely diffirint ipirit of 

1 cooperation and a much greatar 
intaractign bitwien faculty and 
dapirtnienti and eipecially to git 
togethir and lay, all right 1 what 
can we do for eich athar'i natives 
so that thiy can come out bstter 
iducitad than any Qthar school?-' 

■■On tha one hand, tha faculty want 
to hold otjto their power and on the 

2 othir hand thara are the studanti 

. who want powari and what gets lOit 
In the process is the iight of the 
rial goal educational quali'^" 



"One thing I have noticed is that 
."inath and science departniints are 
^' way ahead of the othir dipartiniiti — 

they are tough , thay deiiand work," 

"This Gollige offara so mudi to 
learn froin so many differant pioplii 
2 There are so many diffefent kinds of 
experiences that thasi people have 
that you can take advanta|a of" 



3 



"Aftar 11 p.i* there is really 
no place except to go back to tha 
dons. Other colligas have a lot 
of clubs with dancing but hire 
kids are expactad to go honie 
bicause we ara near a big city" 



"Thara is a lot offerid here — 
*/.choir| intraniuralsj but thay 
should have lora on weekends" 



"On the one hand they want to niaintain 
a solid atmosphare of people doing 
3 risaarch and being active in their 
disciplinis; on the other hand thiy 
are gattin| niore and lore students 

who need remedial work^ and it ii .5^ "Well, it is (reputedly] a party 
vary hard to be puUid in both 
directione" 



"I don 4 like the attitudes that go 
jwith students who coine into m elite 
^ institution ad I feel veiy strongly 

the importanci of a state education 

which mdces education of real quality 

available to students" 



"I think it lived up to its rapu- 
6 tation in tha siKtiaii I think it 
is much Improved now" 

"I feel vary good about the 
^ acadeiniGS hiraM J know we have a 
bfi^mi^v of dipartments which have 
excellent riputitions and I say 
thay are worthy of their reputation" 
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Collige Organization and student I^^^^ 

Representativi Viewpoints on the Quality of tU Collage Exjerienea 

Administration Faculty Students 

- ' (see page 68) (gee pigg gi) f^^.lt is giving me an adUGitian that not s^aiybody 

in the outiide world hai, Thare ara cartain things 
^ I am studying that My be isoterlc to other paopla - 
it will give m a bettsp chance In tha real world 
' so to speak" 

"A lot of hsa^ things happen 5 bad things rip-offi 
S' rapas; I don^t dig that part of it* It is kind of 
hia^ around hare at times" 

"The thing I like least about it is the apathitic 
Q attitude of the itudents; that thara is no school 
' spirit* Too many paople are too much into parties 
and they really don 4 get down to studying at all" 

"Definitaly the upkaap of the dornie ihould be better 
with ijora monay and I think they should widen the 
libraiy — enlarge it" 

"I would liki to transfer to a schogl whari paopla 
don^t go honie as often as thay do haraii.all of 
j I life I wanted to go to a hoinecoining and to come 
here and find out we don't avan hava a football 
tiMM^thare is nothini really , or not nugh to gat 
involved in" 



"Most piQple likiWeitville_ because they can do 
whatevar thay want to. If they don't want to go to 
IX clasBiij they don't hava to go; basically they^re 
all- right elassas, You can gat an adueation. But 
you can also do whatever else you w^t. And I 
think that^i why most paopla enjoy being hare" 

"I think that one of the beat aspects about this 
campus that most studants enjoy is outside the 
' classrooin, It's a nice area to be in 5 they hiva a 

lot to offer in. the area 5 the town is nicsj the 
people ari niceii*" 
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